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r:E  Kirtland  .Temple,  erected 
by  the  Saints  in  a  time  of 
poverty  and  distress,  is  the 
subject  of  our  front  cover  this 
month.  It  was  in  this  sacred 
building  that  many  important 
revelations  were  given  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  It  was  here  that 
Jesus  appeared  to  the  Prophet  and 
Oliver  Cowdery.  In  this  temple, 
too,  the  "School  of  the  Prophets" 
was  established,  that  leading 
elders  of  the  Church  might  study 
and  teach  one  another  the  word 
of  God.  Thus  the  temple  in 
Kirtland  contributed  greatly  to  the 
"wealth  of  ideas"  of  the  Church 
during  .  the  early  period  of  its 
development. 
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HONORING   THE   UTAH   PIONEERS 

AND  EMULATING  THEIR  IDEALS 


^y  President  ^avid  0.  oM^cKay 


/^NE  hundred  and  five  years  ago  a 
^  group  of  men  with  a  900-mile 
prairie  trail  behind  them,  were  hack- 
ing their  way  through  underbrush 
on  a  mountain  trail  and  prying 
loose  boulders  that  rolled  with  an 
echoing  crash  into  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  below.  Trudging  slowly  and 
wearily  up  this  ravine  moved  a  cara- 
van of  covered  wagons.  Pioneers 
were  nearing  the  summit  of  "Big 
Mountain,"  from  which  they  would 
obtain  their  first  glimpse  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Basin.  In  the  west- 
ern fringe  of  that  Basin  lay  the 
"Dead  Sea  of  America"  shimmering 
in  the  sunlight  more  like  a  threaten- 
ing omen  than  a  promise  of  pros- 
perity. 

If  that  barren,  seemingly  unpro- 
ductive valley  could  be  made  fruit- 
ful, could  become  the  center  of  a 
western  empire,  it  would  most  surely 
be  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
in  history  of  faith  triumphant  over 
human  judgment  and  experience. 

Of  the  great  Pioneers  of  history, 
Brigham  Young  is  given  place  among 
the  foremost.  Upon  him  rested  the 
responsibility  to  supply  food  and 
shelter  for  the  152  persons  who  com- 
posed that  first  company  seeking  a 
home  in  a  desert  land,  and  the  sea- 
son so  far  advanced  that  there  was 
little  or  no  hope  that  crops  planted 
would  mature.  Besides  these  152 
persons,  there  were  thousands  of 
others  who  had  left  their  homes  in 
Nauvoo  after  the  martyrdom  of  their 
Prophet  who  were  following  their 
leader  to  this  hoped-for  place  of 
refuge  and  peace.  All  told  there 
were  40,000  Mormons  between  the 
British  Isles  and  Emigration  Canyon, 
Utah  who,  with  confidence  in  a 
great  leader,  were  moving  toward 
some  unknown  refuge  yet  to  sbe 
designated.  And  what  did  they  see 
at  the  end  of  their  trail?  A  barren 
valley  on  the  shores  of  a  great  in- 
land sea,  a  part  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain territory  for  which  United 
States  Senator  McDuffin  said  he 
would  not  for  agricultural  purposes 


"give  a  pinch  of  snufE."  With  all 
those  thousands  of  people  headed 
toward  an  uninhabited  desert,  try 
to  imagine  the  magnitude  of  the 
responsibility  carried  by  President 
Young  and  his  associate  leaders.  Sis 
months  after  the  first  advance  com- 
pany had  entered  the  Great  Basin 
there  were  over  two  thousand  peo- 
ple in  and  around  Great  Salt  Lake 
City;  and  in  May  1848,  that  number 
was  more  than  doubled,  for  Presi- 
dent Young  in  that  month,  having 
returned  to  Winter  Quarters,  led  a 
company  of  six  hundred  wagons  and 
approximately  two  thousand  more 
people. 

CUMULATE    and    make    practical 
pioneer  ideals. 

In  the  Spring  of  1848,  the  Pioneers 
planted  about  five  thousand  acres, 
principally  in  wheat.  Suppose  that 
the  hordes  of  crickets  that  blackened 
the  sky  in  the  month  of  May  that 
year  had  destroyed  those  crops,  the 
principal  if  not  the  only  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  people  in  the 
valley,  and  for  the  tibousands  who 
were  coming.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  might  have  been  a  tragedy 
second  only  to  that  which  overtook 
the  ill-fated  Donner  Party.  Truly, 
President  Young  was  right  when  he 
said  he  didn't  lead  tlie  people  here— 
it  was  God.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
harvest  was  insuflBcient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  populace.  Food  was 
rationed.  People  dug  sego  roots, 
cooked  weeds,  and  even  thisdes,  for 
subsistence. 

These  are  the  pioneers  of  whom 
the  historian  Bancroft  writes: 

"All  ties  of  the  past  had  been 
sundered.  They  were  so  poor  that 
their  utmost  hope  was  to  secure  the 
merest  necessities  of  life.  If  ever 
a  dream  of  anything  like  comfort 
or  luxury  came  to  them,  they  made 
a  grave  in  their  hearts  for  that 
dream  and  buried  it  that  it  might 
not  longer  vex  them." 


The  highest  honor  that  can  be 
shown  to  these  intrepid  pioneers  is 
to  emulate  and  make  practical  in 
our  lives  the  ideals  and  virtues  that 
strengthened  and  animated  their 
lives.  These  eternal  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples which  they  fostered  and  up- 
held, even  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions,  are  as  applicable  today 
as  they  were  when  emphasized  by 
the  pioneer  leaders. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  only  a 
few.  Please  mentally  point  out 
their  applicability  to  present  world 
conditions. 

Foremost  was  their  outstanding 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
in  his  restored  gospel.  The  very 
first  instruction  given  when  they 
began  their  journey  across  the 
plains  was  that  they  should  pray 
morning  and  night  and  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath  day.  When  they  ar- 
rived here  in  the  valley,  to  quote  the 
words  of  President  Young,  they 
prayed  ".  .  .  .  over  the  land  and 
dedicated  it  and  the  water,  air,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  them  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  smiles  of  heaven 
rested  upon  the  land  and  it  became 
productive." 

Among  the  outstanding  virtues  of 
the  pioneers  were  industry  and 
thrift.  They  condemned  idleness  and 
wastefulness  as  not  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  heaven. 
Said  President  Young: 

"My  experience  has  taught  me, 
and  it  has  become  a  principle  with 
me,  that  it  is  never  any  benefit  to 
give  out  and  out  to  men  or  women 
money,  food,  clothing,  or  anything 
else  if  they  are  able-bodied,  and  can 
work  and  earn  what  they  need  when 
there  is  anything  on  earth  for  them 
to  do.  This  is  my  principle,  and  I 
try  to  act  upon  it.  To  pursue  a  con- 
trary course  would  ruin  any  com- 
munity in  the  world  and  make  them 
idlers.  ...  To  give  to  the  idler  is 
as  wicked  as  anything  else." 
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f-  "01  home  life:  To  the  pioneers 
niarriage  was  ordained  of  God.  It 
was  not  something  which  should  be 
entered  into  lightly,  terminated  at 
pleasure,  or  ended  at  the  first  diffi- 
culty that  might  arise.  They  taught 
that  the  marriage  bond  should  be  as 
eternal  as  love,  the  most  divine  at- 
tribute of  the  human  soul.  Most 
surely,  then,  that  bond  should  con- 
tinue as  long  as  love  is  an  attribute 
of  the  spirit. 

What  was  their  idea  regarding 
chastity  and  virtue?  As  fundamental 
to  domestic  happiness  and  social 
uplift  they  cherished  these  ideals. 
Said  President  Young  on  one  oc- 
casionr 

"Any  man  who  humbles  a  daugh- 
ter of  Eve  to  rob  her  of  her  virtue 
and  cast  her  off  dishonored  and  de- 
filed, is  her  destroyer  and  is  respon- 
sible to  God  for  the  deed.  If  the 
refined  Christian  society  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  tolerate  such  a 
crime,  God  will  not,  but  he  will  call 
the  perpetrator  to  account.  He  will 
be  damned;  in  hell  he  will  lift  up 
his  eyes,  being  in  torment,  until  he 
has  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,  and 
made  full  atonement  for  his  sins." 

Regarding  self-control,  the  pio- 
neers voiced  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  on  this  principle: 

"Let  each  person  be  determined, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  overcome  every  besetment— to  be 
the  master  of  himself,  that  the  spirit 
God  has  put  in  your  tabernacle  shall 
rule;  then  you  can  converse,  live, 
labor,  go  here  or  there,  do  this  or 
that,  and  converse  and  deal  with 
your  brethren  as  you  ought. 

"You  cannot  inherit  eternal  life, 
unless  your  appetites  are  brought  in 
subjection  to  the  spirit  that  lives 
within  you,  the  spirit  which  our 
Father  in  heaven  gave. 

"We  often  hear  people  excuse 
themselves  for  their  uncouth  man- 
ners and  offensive  language  by  re- 


marking, 'I  am  no  hypocrite,'  thus 
taking  to  themselves  credit  for  that 
which  is  really  no  credit  to  them. 
When  evil  arises  within  me,  let  me 
throw  a  cloak  over  it,  subdue  it 
instead  of  acting  it  out  upon  the 
false  presumption  that  I  am  honest 
and  no  hypocrite.  Let  not  thy 
tongue  give  utterance  to  the  evil 
that  is  in  thine  heart,  but  command 
thy  tongue  to  be  silent  until  good 
shall  prevail  over  the  evil  until  thy 
wrath  has  passed  away  and  the 
good  spirit  shall  move  thy  tongue 
to  blessings  and  words  of  kind- 
ness. ...  When  my  feelings  are 
aroused  to  anger  by  the  ill-doings 
of  others,  I  hold  them  as  I  would 
hold  a  wild  horse,  and  I  gain  the 
victory.  Some  think  and  say  that  it 
niakes  them  feel  better  when  they 
are  mad,  as  they  call  it,  to  give  vent 
to  their  madness  in  abusive  and  un- 
becoming language.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistake.  Instead  of  its  making 
you  feel  better,  it  is  making  bad 
worse.  When  you  think  and  say  it 
makes  you  better,  you  give  credit 
to  a  falsehood.  When  the  wrath 
and  bitterness  of  the  human  heart 
are  molded  into  words  and  hurled 
with  violence  at  one  another,  with- 
out any  check  or  hindrance,  the  fire 
has  no  sooner  expended  itself  than 
it  is  again  rekindled  through  some 
trifling  course,  until  the  course  of 
nature  is  set  on  fire." 

On  slander  and  backbiting,  the 
pioneers  held  this:  "Some  are  in  the 
habit  of  talking  about  their  neigh- 
bors, of  vending  stories  they  know 
nothing  about.  ...  A  report  is  started 
that  such  a  one  has  done  wrong  and 
by  the  time  it  has  gone  its  rounds, 
has  become  anointed  with  the  salve 
of  the  backbiter  and  talebearer— be- 
come endowed  with  their  spirit.  .  .  . 
When  you  know  what  right  is  and 
are  capable  of  correcting  a  person 
that  is  wrong,  then  it  is  time  enough 
for  you  to  judge." 


Profanity  was  condemned  by  the 
Pioneers.  "If  any  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain, 
cease  doing  so  today,  tomorrow, 
and  throughout  the  coming  week, 
and  so  continue,  and  you  will  soon 
gain  strength  to  overcome  the  habit 
entirely;  you  will  gain  power  over 
your  words." 

Service:  The  Pioneers  helped  each 
other  in  adversity,  shared  with  the 
hungry  the  last  loaf  of  bread,  gave 
their  time  and  means  for  the  up- 
building of  the  community  and  on 
not  a  few  occasions  offered  theii 
lives  for  the  truth.    That  is  service. 

Thus  they  exemplified  in  their 
teachings  the  two  great  command- 
ments, love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  might,  mind,  and  strength, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Truly, 
they  followed  the  example  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  who  was  ever 
an  inspiration  to  the  great  leader 
of  the  Mormon  Pioneers.  "If  my 
life  is  of  no  value  to  my  friends,  it 
is  of  no  value  to  me." 

Truly,  we  can  re-echo  the  words 
of  the  great  composer  Evan  Steph- 


ens: 


"Zion's  children  sing  for  joy 
Praise  the  great  and  guiding  hand 
That  led  you  to  the  chosen  land. 
Oh,  dauntless  pioneers! 

Sing  His  praise  who  made  you  free 
In  the  land  of  liberty, 
Thank  the  Lord,  who  raised  a  band 
Of  noble  pioneers. 

Zion's  children,  shout  for  joy. 
Make  the  hills  and  valleys  ring 
Great  the  theme  the  song  ye  sing 
Immortal  pioneers!" 

God  give  us  the  power  to  perpetu- 
ate their  faith  and  ideals,  and  thus 
help  make  their  lives  and  deeds  an 
everlasting  blessing. 


CAN  ANYONE  DOUBT? 

r^AN  anyone  look  at  the  morning 
sun, 

As  it  lightens  the  purple  east, 
With   majesty    surpassing  far 

Any  monarch  arrayed  for  a  feast; 
Or,  watching  at  night  as  it  sinks  to 
rest 

In  the  beautiful  western  sky. 
Have  a  doubt  that  God  in  His  might 

Is  reigning  supremely  on  high? 


Can  anyone  look  at  a  lily  or  rose. 
Or  think  of  a  butterfly's  wing. 

And  think  that  aught  but  a  power 

divine 
Could    form    such    an    exquisite 

thing? 
Can  anyone  look   on  this   glorious 

world. 

Or  the  azure  sky  above. 

And  doubt  the   Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth. 
And  his  infinite  wealth  of  love? 

—Ralph  S.  Woodworth. 


Tn  our  nature  we  have,  not  only 
a  mind  that  reasons  inferentially 
and  hypothetically,  but  also  a  tend- 
ency or  striving  toward  complete- 
ness, toward  wholeness  of  life  and 
being.  This  latter  tendency  ex- 
presses itself  in  various  dimensions. 
One  of  them  is  in  the  plane  of  com- 
plete knowing,  which  gives  us  the 
idea  of  truth.  And  we  also  have 
in  our  nature  the  idea  of  complete 
rightness  or  righteousness. 

—Our  Part  in  this  World, 
by  Felix  Adler. 
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FREEDOM  THROUGH  SELF-DISCIPLINE 

EDITORIAL 

'By  Chilton  Bennioru 


Tn  current  public  discussions  much  confusion 

of  thought  results  from  failure  to  make  clear 
what  kind  of  freedom  the  speaker  is  talking 
about. 

Moral  freedom  is  not  a  natural  endowment; 
nor  is  it  something  that  can  be  conferred  upon 
an  individual  by  external  authority.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  acquired  through  practice  in  self- 
direction  over  a  long  period  of  time,  beginning 
in  childhood,  intensified  in  youth  and  persisted 
in  throughout  life.  It  is  illustrated  in  that  pro- 
found statement  of  Jesus : 

"Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free";  on  condition,  of  course,  that 
you  order  your  life  in  conformity  with  it.  This 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  all  worthwhile  kinds 
of  freedom. 

Social  freedom  may  be  realized  through  vol- 
untary practice  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  harmony 
with  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  not  as  some 
perverters  of  this  doctrine  may  falsely  apply 
it. 

Political  freedom  is  a  phase  of  social  freedom 
that  may  be  confirmed  by  law,  or  may  be  denied 
by  tyrants.  It  is  this  kind  of  freedom  that  is 
now  much  talked  about  and  often  misunder- 
stood. For  instance,  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  "the  right  to  work  where,  when  and  for  whom 
you  please."  For  millions  of  people  this  is  a 
mere  shibboleth. 

If  an  able-bodied  man  without  financial  re- 
sources, but  claiming  as  a  right  this  type  of 
freedom,  applied  to  a  charity  organization  of 
either  church  or  state  for  help,  what  would  be 
their  response? 

Honest  citizens  are  now  protected  in  some 
degree  by  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours 
governing  employment  in  commercial  and  in- 


dustrial institutions;  this  in  defense  of  freedom 
and  justice  without  undermining  other  types  of 
freedom.  These  laws  have  been  approved  as 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  A.;  this  involves  a  reversal  of  court  deci- 
sions made  earlier  interpreting  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  contract. 

If  men  value  their  free  agency  they  should 
use  it  and  hold  themselves  responsible  for  their 
own  sins  instead  of  attributing  them  to  the  devil. 
The  poor  devil  has  enough  sins  of  his  own  with- 
out having  the  sins  of  men  thrust  upon  him. 
Men  must  have  courage  and  self-respect  if  they 
are  to  be  responsible  agents  and  worth  calling 
Saints.  That  this  was  a  problem  with  some  an- 
cient saints  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  the 
Epistle  of  James: 

"Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
tempted  of  God:  for  God  cannot  he  tempted  with 
evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man: 

But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn 
away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed. 

Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  hringeth 
forth  sin:  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  hringeth 
forth  death."  (James  1:13-15) 

In  the  western  world  some  degree  of  social 
and  political  freedom  has  been  attained,  but 
it  is  far  from  perfect.  Moral  freedom  in  high 
degree,  upon  which  other  freedoms  rest,  is  yet 
to  be  developed  in  many  families,  churches,  and 
schools. 

All  individuals,  rich  and  poor  alike,  must  aban- 
don their  false  notions  of  freedom  and  work 
where  they  can  serve  best  in  support  of  their 
dependents  and  in  the  service  of  God  and  their 
fellowmen  in  agreement  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ. 
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THE   SUNDAY   SCHOOL-AN 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION 

(By  President  Stephen  L  Richards 


IN  FOUR  years,  fifty  years  will  have 
passed  since  I  was  first  honored 
to  sit  on  this  stand  as  a  member  of 
the  general  board  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union.  My  jubilee 
will  be  around  in  about  four  more 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  be  around 
when  it  happens.  I  suppose  I  have 
heard  nearly  a  hundred  Sunday  eve- 
ning programs  by  our  Sunday  School 
workers,  and  I  can't  recall  a  time 
when  we  were  not  favored  with  a 
stimulating,  faith-promoting,  inter- 
esting and  exalting  program;  and  I 
am  sure  we  have  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule  tonight.  I  have 
been  thrilled  with  the  children  on 
the  program  over  all  this  long  period 
of  time.  There  is  something  about 
the  appearance,  purity,  the  voice  and 
beauty  of  a  little  child  that  touches 
our  hearts.  And  I  think  they  can 
often  deliver  a  message  far  more 
impressively  and  efifectively  than 
many  of  us  preachers,  and  I  believe 
we  have  had  an  illustration  of  that 
here  tonight.  The  singing  of  these 
young  people  has  been  filled  with 
that  fervor  and  spirit  which  have 
touched  us  likewise. 

A  Challenging  Theme 

I  am  glad,  as  Brother  Brown  has 
indicated,  to  learn  that  you  have 
such  a  challenging  theme  for  this 
conference.  And  for  one,  I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  Brother  Brown's 
discourse,  calling  to  our  attention 
again  the  initiation  of  our  great 
work  and  the  remarkable  challenge 
that  it  offers  to  the  world. 

You  are  the  only  one  of  the  auxil- 
iary organizations,  at  the  present 
time,  which  is  characterized  as  a 
school.  Years  ago,  we  used  to  have 
what  we  called  the  Religion  Classes, 
but  you  have  the  distinctively  educa- 
tional title  of  a  School,  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Church.  And  I  take 
it  that  I  have  the  honor  and  the 


privilege  tonight  of  standing  in  the 
presence  of  a  representative  group 
of  the  mighty  army  of  ofiicers  and 
teachers  who  operate  these  schools. 
After  all,  the  whole  Church  may  be 
well  said  to  be  an  educational  in- 
stitution because  a  large  measure  of 
its  original  assignment,  coming  from 
the  Lord,  consists  in  the  propagation 
of  the  truth  —  the  teaching  of  the 
truth. 

Knowledge  is  a  component  part 
of  truth.  I  am  told,  although  I  can't 
verify  it  from  actual  research,  that 
the  definition  of  truth  contained  in 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  was 
written  without  any  knowledge  of 
Noah  Webster's  definition;  and  yet 
they  are  very  similar.  You  know  that 


J/^NOWLEDGE  is  a  part  of  truth. 


the  definition  of  truth  that  we  have 
in  our  modern  scripture  is  that  "truth 
is  the  knowledge  of  things  as  they 
are,  and  as  they  were,  and  as  they 
are  to  come."  (D.  &  C.  93:24.)  So 
that  the  very  integral,  essential  part 
of  truth  is  knowledge.  And  I  believe 
that  as  time  goes  on  we  become 
more  aware  of  the  vital  part  that 
knowledge  plays,  not  only  in  our 
own  work,  but  in  the  advancement 
of  the  world.  Knowledge  is  the  very 
essential  part  of  nearly  all  of  the 
great  enterprises  of  the  world.  The 
man  who  has  acquired  knowledge 
prepares  himself  to  be  of  most  serv- 
ice. 

I  remember  reading  sometime  ago 
that  a  poll  was  taken  among  300,000 
high  school  pupils  on  the  question 
as  to  who  is  the  greatest  man  who 
ever  lived,  outside  of  religious 
leaders.  The  answers  to  that  poll 
gave  first  place  to  that  great  scientist, 
Louis  Pasteur,  who  isolated  the 
bacteria  of  disease.  That  man's 
knowledge,  his  research,  his  en- 
deavor for  humanity,  placed  him,  in 


the  estimation  of  these  young  people, 
at  the  very  pinnacle  of  successful 
achievement. 

Ability  and  Character 

Knowledge  enables  us  to  be  in 
the  position  we  are  today  with  refer- 
ence to  the  comforts  of  life  we  enjoy. 
Knowledge  is  not  only  power,  but 
knowledge  is  money.  Two  things 
are  essential,  you  will  find,  for  sub- 
stantially all  success,  ability  and 
character  in  combination.  The  abil- 
ity that  men  have  to  do  great  jobs 
is  attained  through  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  the  development 
of  skill.  Knowledge  in  our  Church 
work,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  is  of 
infinite  importance.  The  knowledge 
that  we  have  to  gain  and  to  impart 
is  the  most  priceless  knowledge  in 
all  this  world  because  it  concerns 
and  enlightens  us  about  the  most 
important  and  vital  things  of  life. 

A  Proper  Recognition 

I  have  the  most  profound  respect 
for  the  great  scholars  of  the  world 
who,  through  their  long  efforts,  their 
brilliant  intellects,  and  their  great 
study  and  persistence,  have  devel- 
oped some  of  the  things  which  we 
all  regard  as  priceless  for  us.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  none  of  these 
scholars,  with  all  his  mental  acumen, 
can  do  for  me  what  a  man  who  has 
the  knowledge  about  life,  its  history, 
its  purpose,  and  its  essentials  to 
reach  happiness  and  eternal  com- 
fort, and  heaven  itself,  can  do,  be- 
cause that  knowledge  is  most  im- 
portant to  me.  And  I  think  that 
there  will  some  day  come  to  be  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  man  who 
has  this  vital  knowledge,  because  I 
am  sure  that  it  requires  just  as  high 
an  order  of  intelligence  and  percep- 
tion to  acquire  that  knowledge  of 
life  as  it  does  to  acquire  the  sciences 
in  any  of  their  various  aspects. 

"Address  given  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Conference  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  April 
6,    1952. 
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THE       INSTRUCTOR 


Truth  Affects  Change 

Some  analyst  has  said:  "We  never 
really  acquire  truth  unless  it  effects 
.a  change  in  our  lives."  I  assume 
that  is  true  because  we  really  do 
not  assimilate  and  absorb  it  unless 
in  some  way  it  brings  about  some 
change  of  action  that  comports  with 
the  truth  which  we  have  learned. 
The  kind  of  truth  that  we  have  to 
acquire  is  that  kind  that,  incorpor- 
ated into  the  very  structure  and 
essence  of  our  being,  does  change 
our  lives.  A  man  really  never  ac- 
quires true  faith  unless  it  motivates 
him  to  an  expression  of  his  faith, 
as  President  McKay  told  us  in  the 
closing  moments  of  the  conference. 
Man  really  never  acquires  what  we 
call  the  truth  of  tithing  unless  he 
pays  his  tithing.  And  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  he  absorbs  the  truth  about 
the  physical  body,  and  the  concept 
that  it  is  the  tabernacle  of  the  spirit 
within  it  and  entitled  to  his  respect, 
unless  he  keeps  it  as  a  fit  abode  for 
the  holy  spirit  that  dwells  within  it. 
You,  young  folks,  never  acquire  the 
real  truth  about  the  eternity  of  mar- 
riage until  it  so  impells  you  that  you 
adopt  that  principle  in  your  life 
and  conform  to  it.  And  it  is  the 
obligation  and  responsibility  of  our 
teachers  to  so  teach  these  eternal 
truths  that  they  will  change  lives 
and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
very  fabric  and  structure  of  our 
beings. 

Knowledge  is  Power 

Robert  A.  Millikan,  the  eminent 
physicist,  who  was  spoken  of  in  the 
conference,  wrote  an  essay  or  article 
on  his  eightieth  birthday  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  in  Cali- 
fornia just  after  he  released  it.  He 
entitled  that  article  with  this  in- 
triguing caption,  "Knowledge  Is 
Power,  Not  Wisdom."  And  he  went 
on  to  develop  that  thesis,  to  say 
in  substance  that  what  the  world 
needed  was  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  already  acquired  for  the 
benefit  and  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
And  he  said  in  substance,  "We  might 
well  spend  the  next  fifty  years  lay- 
ing emphasis  upon  the  application 
of  knowledge  to  human  betterment 
rather  than  upon  the  acquisition  of 
new  knowledge.  Knowledge  is 
power,  not  wisdom." 

It  is  true  that  knowledge  can  be 
used  by  the  unscrupulous,  but  wis- 
dom never.  What  a  precious  gift 
is  wisdom!  "Happy  is  the  man  that 
findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that 


getteth  understanding.  .  .  .  She  is 
more  precious  than  rubies:  and  all 
the  things  thou  canst  desire  are 
not  to  be  compared  unto  her." 
(Proverbs  3:13,  15.) 

I  don't  know  whether  my  defini- 
tion is  right,  but  I  have  defined  wis- 
dom as  being  the  beneficent  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  in  decision.  All 
through  life  we  are  obliged  to  make 
decisions.  I  presume  that  will  al- 
ways be  so  under  the  doctrine  of 
free  agency  which  is  God-given,  and 
under  which  doctrine  we  are  re- 
peatedly, constantly,  required  to 
elect  which  course  we  will  take.  The 
kind  of  wisdom  that  we  want  is 
the  wisdom  founded  upon  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  Then  as  we  apply 
that  knowledge,  we  will  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  great  destiny  which 
awaits  us. 

To  Equip  Missionaries 

In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  I 
think  we  can  well  keep  in  mind 
one  great  objective,  of  which  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  speak  to 

...  a  man  of  knowledge  increaseth 
strength.  —Proverbs  14:5 

you  on  a  previous  occasion.  That 
objective  is  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  purpose  of  equipping 
our  missionaries  to  do  their  work. 
I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  may 
have  been  here  the  other  evening 
when  we  presented  our  missionary 
program.  You  would  discover  in 
that  program  the  necessity  for  a 
very  wide,  coherent  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  Holy  Gospel, 
no  principle  to  be  omitted  in  the 
course,  but  every  principle  to  be 
learned  and  to  be  learned  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  presented  ade- 
quately to  those  who  will  listen. 

Memorize  to  Present  Gospel 
Principles 

In  the  presentation  of  those  prin- 
ciples, I  am  told  by  those  preparing 
the  outline  that  there  will  be  re- 
quired the  memorization  of  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  essential 
scriptural  quotations  to  support  the 
allegations  which  we  make;  and  that 
any  missionary  would  be  better 
equipped  if  he  had  five  hundred 
scriptural  quotations  at  his  imme- 
diate command.  When  I  saw  these 
little  children  here  tonight  repeating 
their  rather  long  recital,  I  thought, 
what  an  age  to  learn  the  scriptures. 


I  would  give  anything  today  if, 
when  my  memory  was  more  reten- 
tive, I  had  learned  those  scriptures. 
I  have  known  missionaries  to  come 
out  of  some  of  our  missions,  I  won't 
say  conceited,  but  just  a  little  elated 
over  the  fact  that  they  had  learned 
five  hundred  or  more  scriptures  that 
they  could  bring  to  support  the 
missionary  program.  That  is  a 
marvelous  accomplishment.  Why 
can't  we  learn  those  scriptures  that 
support  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
in  our  Sunday  Schools  and  in  the 
other  organizations  of  the  Church? 
What  better  could  we  do  in  teach- 
ing our  own  youth  these  great  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  also  in  equipping 
them  to  go  forward  in  the  exposition 
of  these  principles  to  the  world. 
So  I  repeat  what  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  suggest  to  you  before, 
that  there  be  kept  constantly  in  mind 
by  all  of  the  teachers,  and  I  can't 
see  that  it  cannot  consistently  apply 
to  those  in  the  lower  grades  as  well 
as  the  upper  grades,  this  objective 
to  prepare  our  young  men  and  our 
young  women  for  the  time  they  will 
go  on  missions.  They  would  be  able 
to  get  into  their  missionary  work 
far  faster;  they  would  have  a  pretty 
clear  concept  of  what  they  were  to 
do  \yhen  they  left  for  their  mis- 
sions; and  we  could,  perhaps,  help 
them  a  little  bit  more  in  the  mis- 
sionary home  with  procedures  so 
that  when  they  got  into  the  missions 
they  could  go  with  a  good  com- 
panion and  start  right  to  work  in- 
stead of  spending  months,  as  they 
sometimes  are  required  to  do,  in 
order  to  get  oriented  in  the  work. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  will 
bring  better  results  to  the  Church. 
There  was  quoted  to  you,  in  the 
conference  statistical  inforjmatiion, 
the  fact  that  we  had  17,000  convert 
baptisms  in  the  Church  last  year. 
If  we  give  about  4,000  to  a  stake, 
there  are  four  new  stakes  in  those 
converts,  and  nobody  can  measure 
the  potentiality  of  those  17,000  peo- 
ple that  came  into  the  Church. 

Acquisition  of  Knowledge 

So,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  I 
leave  with  you  the  thought  that  we 
should  acquire  this  true  and  pure 
knowledge,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
121st  Section  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  in  describing  the  requi- 
sites of  the  priesthood.  Pure  knowl- 
edge, as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
truth  of  the  eternal  Gospel,  the 
truth  that  has  come  to  us  from  reve- 
lation,   the    truth    that    does    not 
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change,  and  the  truth  that  will 
change  our  Hves.  The  acquisition 
of  that  truth  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can  give  it  and  share  it  for  the 
blessings  of  our  Father's  children  in 
the  world  will  be  one  of  the  most 
potent  things  for  the  advancement 
of  his  kingdom.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Lord  never  intended  to  hold  any 
man  to  his  election,  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  will  ally  himself  with  the 
work  of  God  and  accept  this  testi- 
mony of  truth,  without  knowledge, 
without  there  being  imparted  to 
him,  in  a  way  that  he  can  under- 
stand, the  vital  truths  which  he  has 
to  choose,  as  against  the  doctrines 
and  the  philosophies  of  man.  And 
I  know  that  neither  you  nor  I  would 
feel  that  we  had  been  justly  treated 
if  we  were  held  to  our  election  with- 
out such  information  coming  to  us. 

The  Missionary  Vision 

So  I  pray  that  the  Lord  will  bless 
our  teachers  and  inspire  them  with 
the  vision  of  the  missionaries  that 
they  can  make  for  the  Church  of 


Christ.  I  would  like  every  kinder- 
garten and  primary  and  intermediate 
teacher  to  see  before  her  every  Sun- 
day prospective  missionaries  for  the 
Church.  I  would  like  to  see  them 
trained  consciously  for  that  great 
work.  The  Lord  bless  you.  I  am 
sure  we  have  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  you  teachers  that  can  only  be 
repaid  in  your  own  satisfaction  and 
the  joy  that  comes  to  you  from  your 
great  work,  in  seeing  the  results 
thereof,  and  recognizing  that  you 
have  played  a  great  part  in  the 
preparation  of  good  boys  and  good 
girls  who  will  later  become  fine 
men  and  women,  engaged  in  this 
marvelous  work  which  the  Lord  has 
committed  to  the  earth.  And  I  am 
sure  that  as  you  devote  yourself  to 
this  cause,  with  the  spirit  of  it  and 
with  the  recognition  that  your  own 
lives  and  your  own  testimonies  will 
be  most  important  factors  in  giving 
to  these  boys  and  girls  the  proper 
concepts  and  attitudes  and  the  testi- 
monies that  they  should  have,  that 


you  will  go  forward  and  that  this 
work,  great  as  it  is  today,  filling  all 
the  classrooms  of  this  Church, 
crowding  the  assembly  rooms  and^ 
the  chapels  until  nearly  every  week 
we  are  confronted  with  the  request 
for  more  room  for  our  Sunday 
Schools,  that  this  work  will  reach 
even  greater  heights  of  progress. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  bulging 
out  the  walls;  but  the  future  will 
hold  forth  opportunities  beyond  your 
expectations.  And  the  day  will  come 
when  the  Sunday  School  organiza- 
tion of  this  Church,  and  its  educa- 
tional facilities,  will  produce  great 
missionaries  who  will  go  over  this 
earth  and  carry  the  mighty  Gospel 
to  all  peoples  and  bring  to  the 
world  that  saving  grace,  those  won- 
derful principles  that  shall  be  the 
foundation  for  enduring  peace  and 
happiness. 

The  Lord  bless  you,  my  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  in  this  great  work, 
I  humbly  pray,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.     Amen. 


"BROTHER  OF  JARED" 

'T'he  Book  of  Mormon  gives  us  a 
very  interesting,  though  brief, 
history  of  the  Jaredites,  the  first 
colonists  of  this  continent.  Through- 
out the  early  part  of  that  history  one 
person  figures  more  prominently 
than  any  others.  He  acted  as  rev- 
elator  for  the  people,  and  was  blessed 
with  such  great  faith  that  he  not 
only  conversed  with  the  Lord,  but 
saw  him  iji  His  spiritual  body.  In 
fact,  he  was  the  first  mortal  man  to 
whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ever 
revealed  Himself.  He  was  also  in- 
formed by  the  Lord  that,  on  ac- 
count of  his  knowledge  of  the  things 
of  God,  he  was  redeemed  from  the 
fall  and  brought  back  into  His  pres- 
ence. And  the  Savior  ministered 
unto  him,  and  showed  him  "all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  which  had 
been,  and  also  all  that  would  be; 
and  he  withheld  them  not  from  his 
sight,  even  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth."  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
name  of  that  remarkable  man,  who 
was  so  highly  favored  of  the  Lord, 
is  not  given  to  us  in  all  that  history. 
He  is  mentioned  only  as  "the  brother 
of  Jared,"  and  the  reader  is  left  to 
wonder,  as  probably  every  thought- 
ful reader  of  the  book  has  done, 
why  the  name  was  suppressed. 

Upon  this   subject,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  communication 


from  Brother  William  Jefferies,  of 
Grantsville: 

"I  have  read  Brother  J.  A.  Little's 
article,  'The  Jaredite  Colony  to 
America,'  published  in  No.  18,  cur- 
rent volume,  of  your  valuable  In- 
structor. In  it  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  brother  of  Jared,  'for  some  reason 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
history  of  the  Jaredites,  known  as 
the  book  of  Ether,'  and,  no  doubt, 
he  queries,  'why?'  as  I  have  done 
many  times  years  ago,  and,  probably, 
as  many  others  have  done. 

"I  had  read  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Jaredites  at  the  'great  sea  which 
divided  the  lands;'  that  'they  pitched 
their  tents;'  and  that  'they  called 
the  name  of  the  place  Moriancum- 
er;'  and  I  had  inferred,  therefrom, 
that  it  would  be  natural  and  proper 
for  them  to  honor  the  place  with 
the  name  of  the  mighty  man  of  God, 
who  communed  with  the  heavens, 
and  who  had  safely  led  them  thus 
far;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  me  upon  this  point.  Subse- 
quently I  was  looking  through  the 
second  volume  of  the  'Times  and 
Seasons,'  and,  on  page  362,  I  found 
the  following  sentence,  written  by 
Oliver  Cowdery,  in  his  sixth  letter 
on  the  'Rise  of  the  Church;'  'It  is 
said,  and  I  believe  the  account,  that 
the  Lord  showed  the  brother  of 
Jared  ( Moriancumer )  all  things 
which  were  to  transpire  from  that 


day  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  those  which  had  taken  place;'  and, 
feeling  satisfied  that  Brother  Cow- 
dery had  learned  it  correctly,  or  he 
would  not  have  caused  it  to  appear 
in  such  an  unqualified,  though  par- 
enthetical, manner,  I  have  since  be- 
lieved it  to  be  as  given  above. 

"What  say  you,  Mr.  Editor?  Is 
not  the  above  good  ground  for 
belief?  Further,  is  it  not  positively 
correct?" 

In  reply  to  Brother  Jefferies  we 
will  say  that  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  name  of  the  brother  of  Jared 
ever  having  been  published  except 
in  the  single  instance  which  he  cites. 
It  has  been  stated,  however,  (and 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it) 
that  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  made 
known  the  name  in  question.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  many  persons, 
born  in  the  Church  and  now  living 
in  this  Territory,  have  been  named 
after  or  in  honor  of,  the  great  man 
— Mahonri  Moriancumer. 

Juvenile  Instructor 
Volume  13;  Page  272 
December  1,  1878. 

\A7"hile  residing  in  Kirtland  Elder 
Reynolds  Gaboon  had  a  son  born 
to  him.  One  day  when  President 
Joseph  Smith  was  passing  his  door 
he  called  the  Prophet  in  and  asked 
him  to  bless  and  name  the  baby. 
{Concluded  on  page  213.) 
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WHAT  SHALL  I  READ? 


^y  Leland  H.  oMonsorL. 


"C^ARLY  in  Church  history  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  organized 
the  School  of  the  Prophets  and  en- 
couraged those  who  attended  to 
study  the  best  books.  In  this  School, 
the  Prophet  and  others  studied 
languages,  geography,  grammar  and 
history. 

One  of  the  first  histories  of  the 
Church,  The  Mormons:  or  Latter- 
day  Saints,  written  by  a  nonmember 
in  1852,  pays  tribute  to  the  Church 
in  these  glowing  terms:  "Ecclesias- 
tical history  presents  no  parallel  to 
this  people,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
establishing  their  religion  on  a 
learned  footing." 

Subsequently,  the  Lord  spoke 
through  Joseph  Smith  and  said: 

"And  as  all  have  not  faith,  seek 
ye  diligently  and  teach  one  an- 
other words  of  wisdom;  yea,  seek 
ye  out  of  the  best  books  words  of 
wisdom;  seek  learning,  even  by 
study  and  also  by  faith."  (Doctrine 


ABOUT   THE  AUTHOR 
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jf\  grasp,  or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 
As  chairman  of  the  Humanities 
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teacher  of  literature,  Leland  H.  Monson 
has  led  the  students  who  pass  through 
his  hands  to  extend  their  reach  and  set 
their    standards    high. 

Although  he  expresses  a  frank  prefer- 
ence for  John  Donne  to  T.  S.  Eliot,  he 
has  a  way  of  searching  out  the  best 
in  any  writer,  past  or  present,  and  using 
his  Tvords  as  a  power  for  good. 

The  same  devotion  to  things  which 
ennoble  the  mind  and  spirit,  so  apparent 
in  his  teachings,  marks  his  work  in  the 
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Involved  as  he  has  been  in  serious 
thought  and  serious  work,  Leland  Mon- 
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wonderful  sense  of  himior.  Out  on  the 
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he  coaches,  he  is  not  above  playing  a 
good  practical  joke  on  the  boys  when 
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Monson  children,  though  all  but  one  are 
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already   satisfying   life.  -Pearl  Allred 


and  Covenants  88:18.)  ...  Study 
and  learn,  and  become  acquainted 
with  all  good  books,  and  with  lan- 
guages, tongues  and  people."  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  90:15.) 

In  conformity  with  early  Church 
practice  and  revelations  our  twen- 
tieth century  Church  leaders  have 
studied   the   best   books   and   have 


"...  Seek  ye  out  of  the  hest  books 
words  of  wisdom.  ..." 

quoted  abundantly  from  them.  The 
sources  from  which  they  derive 
their  wealth  of  ideas  with  which  to 
expound  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
stored Gospel  are  interesting  and 
varied,  including  history,  science, 
secular   and  religious  literature. 

In  his  book,  Signs  of  the  Times, 
Elder  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve, 
quotes  most  abundantly  from  the 
standard  works  of  the  Church  and 
from  the  writings  of  past  leaders. 
He  also  shows  through  his  quota- 
tions an  acquaintance  with  many 
different  types  of  books.  The  fol- 
lowing bibliography  represents  a 
few  of  the  sources  to  which  he  re- 
fers: 

Dr.  Reginald  A.  Daly  (Professor 
of  Geology  at  Harvard  University), 
Our  Mobile  Earth;  Ripley,  Believe 


It  or  Not;  John  Fisk,  The  Destiny  of 
Man;  Dr.  E.  W.  Macbride,  The 
Modern  Churchman;  Dr.  H.  D.  A. 
Major;  John  Wesley,  Wesley's 
Works;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Man  and 
the  Universe;  George  Croly,  The 
Wandering  Jew;  Rabbi  Henry  Berko- 
witz;  Isadore  Singer;  Morris  Jastrow, 
Jr.;  Max  Nordan;  reference  to  Gen- 
eral Allenby,  who  took  British  forces 
into  Palestine  in  1917;  Letter  of 
Balfour  to  Lord  Rothschild;  and 
Henry  Georg  Bohn. 

This  partial  bibliography  of  the 
many  and  varied  sources  used  by 
Elder  Smith  unfolds  to  us  the  fact 
that  as  an  exponent  of  the  Gospel, 
he  has  followed  the  revealed  in- 
structions of  the  Lord  to  become 
acquainted  with  good  books. 

Turning  our  attention  to  another 
of  the  gifted  writers  of  the  Church, 
we  find  abundant  evidence  of  pains- 
taking research  from  our  own  scrip- 
tures, from  writings  of  Church 
leaders,  and  many  other  good  books. 
No  one  can  read  Jesus  the  Christ 
by  Elder  James  E.  Talmage  and 
not  become  immediately  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  Elder  Talmage  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  stand- 
ard works  of  the  Church.  These 
are  the  books  from  which  he  quotes 
most  copiously.  Where  necessary  to 
enrich  his  writing  or  present  evi- 
dence to  establish  a  point,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  use  many  other  books. 
This  bibliography  illustrates  some  of 
the  sources  to  which  he  went  for 
his  information: 

Adam  Clarke,  Bible  Commentary; 
G.  Smith,  The  Book  of  Prophecy; 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible; 
Josephus,  Antiquities;  Standard 
Bible  Dictionary;  H.  L.  Orchard,  as 
quoted  in  Journal  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Victoria  Institute,  or 
Philosophical  Society  of  Great 
Britain;  Giekie,  Life  and  Words  of 
Christ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ;  Eder- 
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sbeim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah;  Deems,  Light  of  the  Na- 
tions; J.  L.  Sterrett,  as  quoted  in 
Standard  Bible  Dictionary;  French, 
Notes  on  the  Parables. 

This  short  and  very  incomplete 
bibhography  of  the  sources  Elder 
Talmage  used  in  his  great  Life  of 
Christ  indicates  the  wide  reading  he 
felt  necessary  to  prepare  for  ex- 
plaining the  life  mission  of  the 
Savior  to  the  membership  of  the 
Church. 

If  space  were  available,  we  could 
easily  unfold  the  vast  amount  of 
reading  from  many  reliable  sources 
which  Elder  Talmage  did  to  write 
his  book,  The  Great  Apostasy.  A 
study  of  the  writings  of  Elder  Brig- 
ham  H.  Roberts  unfolds  the  fact 
that  he,  in  preparation  for  writing 
his  many  treatises  for  the  Church, 
read  widely  from  many  reputable 
authors.  A  study  of  his  Seventies 
Course  in  Theology  furnishes  abun- 
dant evidence  of  his  extensive  read- 
ing habits. 

We  must  remember  also  that  gos- 
pel scholarship  is  reflected  in  ser- 
mons as  well  as  books  and  articles. 
Much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
is  done  from  the  pulpit  in  sacrament 
meetings,  in  stake  conferences,  and 
in  general  conferences.  An  examina- 
tion of  some  of  the  addresses  given 
in  the  last  general  conference  in 
October,  1951,  reveals  that  our 
speakers  derive  their  wealth  of  ideas 
with  which  to  explain  and  to  en- 
rich their  messages  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources.  Much  of  it  comes 
from  a  rich  background  of  personal 
experience,  from  a  close  analysis  of 


the  four  standard  works  of  the 
Church,  from  commentaries  on  these 
standard  works,  from  former  Church 
leaders,  and  from  scholarly  works 
covering  many  fields,  literary  and 
scientific. 

Elder  Joseph  F.  Merrill  quotes 
from  Dr.  Irving  Fisher,  Dr.  Frank 
S.  Wood,  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  and 
Mrs.  Marty  Mann  to  show  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Elder  Kimball  in  his  address  en- 
titled "The  Spirit  Giveth  Life" 
quotes  extensively  from  the  Bible 
and  at  great  length  from  Henry 
Van  Dyke's  The  Mansion. 

President  David  O.  McKay  in  his 
address,  "Counteracting  Pernicious 
Ideas  and  Subversive  Teachings," 
shows  the  same  interest  in  making 
truth  live  and  glow  with  beauty. 
He  refers  to  and  quotes  many  dif- 
ferent sources.  He  has  a  super- 
abundance of  quotations  and  refer- 
ences to  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants. But  important  as  these  books 
are,  he  does  not  restrict  his  reading 
to  them  alone.  In  this  one  lecture, 
he  quotes  an  early  American  ex- 
plorer; shows  a  knowledge  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson;  refers  to  incidents 
in  Charles  Dickens  novel,  Oliver 
Twist;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  story, 
The  Great  Stone  Face,  and  Henry 
Thoreau.  He  also  makes  reference 
to  modern  psychology,  quotes  from 
a  letter  written  by  the  scientist  Hux- 
ley to  the  literary  figure  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  quotes  from  Patrick 
Henry  and  Luther  Burbank.  Not 
in  this  address,  but  in  many  others. 
President  McKay  shows  a  keen  ap- 
preciation for  verse  and  poetry. 


Certainly  this  superabundance  of 
evidence  concerning  the  use  of  a 
wide  variety  of  authors  by  our 
writers  and  speakers  should  reveal 
to  us  the  need  for  establishing  the 
habit  of  reading  as  one  basis  for 
sound  gospel  scholarship.  Our  first 
and  primary  source  should  be  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  four 
standard  works— the  Bible,  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
Then,  of  course,  we  should  read  such 
familiar  books  as  Talmage's,  Arti- 
cles of  Faith,  Jesus  the  Christ,  The 
Great  Apostasy,  and  other  volumes 
which  serve  as  commentaries  on  our 
standard  works.  And  no  teacher  will 
fail  to  read  the  Church  Section  of 
the  Deseret  News,  The  Improve- 
ment Era,  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine, and  the  Instructor. 

Finally,  a  teacher  will  want  to 
familiarize  himself  with  many  other 
good  books,  with  some  literary 
masterpieces,  with  authors  who  have 
marked  milestones  of  progress  in  the 
history  of  the  thought  of  mankind. 

And  such  a  plan  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, provided  one  sets  aside  a  little 
time  each  day  for  developing  his 
mind  and  creating  an  understanding 
heart. 

By  developing  the  habit  of  in- 
tensive study  of  the  standard  works 
and  discriminating  reading  of  other 
secular  and  religious  books,  we  will 
be  following  the  admonition  of  the 
Lord:  "Study  and  learn,  and  become 
acquainted  with  good  books,  and 
with  languages,  tongues  and  peo- 
pie. 
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Lin  David  and  Judy  Ann  Miller 

show  happiness  over  perfect 

attendance  records 


Southgate  Ward,  California. 

poR   the   past   three   years,   eight- 
year-old  Lin  David  Miller  has 
had  a  perfect  attendance  record  at 
Junior    Sunday    School.     Not    only 
that,  but  he  has  been  dependable 
in  every  assignment  given  him.  In 
i      addition,  his  two-and-one-half  min- 
^     ute  talks  have  been  outstanding  as 
well  as  his  exceptionally  fine  sing- 
ing voice. 

Because  Lin  David  was  so  well- 
prepared  in  giving  a  two-and-one- 
half-minute  talk,  he  was  asked  to 
give  it  in  the  Senior  Sunday  School 
and  again  in  sacrament  meeting. 
Since  then  he  has  talked  and  sung 


at  union  meetings,  conferences,  and 
other  wards. 

Lin  David's  six-year-old  sister, 
Judy  Ann,  is  following  in  his  foot- 
steps. She,  too,  has  had  two  years 
of  perfect  attendance.  She  is  also 
dependable  and  prepared  with  her 
assignments.  She  and  Lin  David 
have  sung  duets  on  many  programs. 

To  show  recognition  and  appreci- 
ation for  Lin  David's  achievements, 
his  teacher,  Jeannette  Wolf,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  pin.  The  next  two 
succeeding  years  of  perfect  atten- 
dance, Lin  David  and  Judy  received 
Bible  story  books. 
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YOU  CAN  TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU 


3y  'Vearl  oAllred 


T  AST  week  I  came  across  a  profound 
and  stirring  line  of  poetry,  but 
today  I  have  forgotten  where  I 
found  it.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
heard  Winston  Churchill  make  an 
impressive  statement  on  the  radio 
and  thought,  "I  must  remember  that." 
Yet  already  the  sound  and  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words  have  left  me.  Some- 
time ago— I  have  forgotten  when 
and  where— I  read  an  article  on  the 
brotherhood  of  man  that  must  have 
shaken  many  readers  out  of  their 
complacency.  It  is  exactly  what  I 
need  to  illustrate  the  lesson  I  want 
to  teach  today.  But  where  did  I 
find  it?  Was  it  E.  B.  White  s?  Louis 
Adamic's?  And  did  it  come  from  a 
magazine  or  from  some  book  cas- 
ually opened? 

How  convenient  it  would  be  if 
memory  automatically  stored  away 
the  anecdote,  the  story,  the  timely 
phrase,  or  the  bit  of  wisdom  that 
seemed,  when  encountered,  so  vib- 
rant or  witty  or  richly  mature. 

Most  memories,  unfortunately,  are 
too  sievelike  to  be  trusted  with  the 
unexpected  treasures  one  is  always 
finding  in  books  or  talks  or  con- 
templation, and  the  wise  do  not  rely 
upon  them  too  completely.  They 
know  the  idea  which  has  been  so 
quick  to  strike  fire  in  the  mind  and 
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heart  is  also  quick  to  fade,  and  that 
collecting  and  keeping  the  wealth 
of  material  that  should  be  every 
intelligent  person's  stock-in-tfade 
demands  time  and  careful  planning. 

But  how  to  dispose  one's  time  and 
lay  one's  plans  to  achieve  the  desired 
results?  How  to  go  about  accumu- 
lating these  gems  of  thought,  this 
verbal  wealth  for  future  use? 

Note-taking  may  sound  prosaic 
after  talk  of  gems  and  beauty,  but  a 
simple  card  system,  coupled  with 
those  random  moments  which  are 
even  the  busiest  person's  possession, 
can  be  the  means  whereby  the  ama- 
teur collector  can  begin  a  lifelong 
treasure  hunt  for  the  quotations  and 


Cko-racler  Horry  Emmerson  Tosdick 

On  Beincj  A  Real  Per^ori" 
P.  130 


lo    pas&  -frorn  a  mirrok'  mind  "to  a 
mTna  wj-th  ivirdoiM^  Is  <in  essential 
element  in  line  development   of  real 
personality. 


Notes  Tor  fiLiKo- 


Quotations   add  meaning   and  color. 

thoughts   which  will   add  meaning 
and  color  to  the  lessons  he  presents. 

To  set  up  an  eflFective  system  is 
an  easy  matter,  and  requires  no 
other  materials  than  a  stack  of  four- 
by-six-inch  cards,  a  shoebox  to  file 
them  in,  a  sharpened  pencil,  and  an 
acquisitive  mind.  These  are  the 
tools  and  the  storehouse,  and  the 
"wealth"  lies  everywhere.  It  can  be 
found  on  the  lecture  platform  in  the 
words  of  skillful  speakers;  it  can  be 
found  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
countless  magazines  and  news- 
papers; it  can  be  drawn  from  the 
conversation  of  friends;  from  hours 
of  private  reflection;  and,  above  all, 
from  the  pages  of  great  literature, 
past  and  present.  Such  sources  as 
the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton— 
to  name  a  few  from  the  past— will 
offer  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 


of  inspiring  material  for  illustratioUj 
while  distinguished  figures  from  the 
modern  scene,  such  as  Einstein,  Al- 
bert Schweitzer,  William  Jewes,  and 
John  Dewey  provide,  not  only  in 
their  words  but  in  their  lives,  im- 
pressive examples  of  conduct  and 
thought. 

The  cards  which  are  of  a  size  to 
fit  nicely  into  almost  any  handbag 
or  pocket,  should  be  part  of  the  col- 
lector's habitual  equipment.  The 
inveterate  note-taker  will,  if  he  must, 
get  things  down  on  whatever  is 
handy— scraps  of  wrapping  paper, 
old  envelopes,  or  even  paper  napkins 
—but  with  a  little  foresight  and 
planning  he  can  substitute  order  for 
confusion. 

Assume  that  the  collector  has  just 
come  upon  his  first  bit  of  literary 
treasure  and  wants  to  record  it  for 
his  file.  He  jots  down  his  "find," 
sometimes  in  direct  quotations,  some- 
times condensed  in  his  own  words, 
remembering  that  only  material  re- 
lating to  one  idea  should  appear  on 
a  card.  In  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  he  will  have  named  the  source 
of  the  material  he  has  recorded,  and 
in  the  left-hand  corner  the  subject 
which  identifies  it.  Let  us  say,  for 
example,  that  he  has  found  a  state- 
ment he  likes  concerning  the  im- 
(Concluded  on  page  223.) 


A  good  file  system  elim.inates  confu- 
sion and  disorder. 
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WEALTH   OF  IDEAS  ON 

TEACHING  METHODS 


^y  8.  Carl  Qreefi^ 


r^uRiNG  the  last  decade  much  has 
^  been  done  to  improve  teaching 
in  the  L.D.S.  Sunday  Schools.  The 
teacher  training  courses  have  been 
at  least  partially  responsible  for  this 
accomplishment,  but  we  cannot  feel 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  done. 
The  ever-improving  methods  of  les- 
son preparation  and  presentation 
that  our  young  people  are  experi- 
encing in  the  public  schools  and 
colleges  of  our  land  should  spur  us 
on  to  keep  pace  with  modern  ways 
so  that  we  may  more  effectively 
present  to  the  youth  of  the  Church 
the  greatest  message  known  to  the 
world— the  plan  of  salvation  as  out- 
lined in  the  restored  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  We  must  be  continually  de- 
vising new  ways  of  approach.  In 
every  class  we  contact  boys  and  girls 
who  carry  with  them  the  "here  I 
am,  teach  me  if  you  can"  attitude. 
Such  independence  is  hard  to  meet, 
but  if  the  teacher  can  find  the  way, 
that   type   of   student   usually   falls 
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ECabl  Green,  former  head  of  the 
Language  Arts  Department  of  We- 
ber High  School  and  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  staff  of  Weber  College, 
knows  what  it's  like  to  play  a  double 
role.  Added  to  a  full-time  teaching 
schedule  are  his  responsibilities  as  bishop, 
confidant,  and  friend  to  the  members  ol 
Ogden's  Taylor  Ward,  who,  by  now,  have 
come  to  depend  upon  him  for  help  and 
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In  spite  of  constant  demands  on  his 
time  and  energies.  Bishop  Green  somehow 
manages  to  run  his  twenty-three  acre  farm 
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pick  up  their  missionary  son  whose  suc- 
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field  will  soon  be   accomplished. 


hard.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  such 
students  to  become  that  teachers 
best  supporters.  We  may  be  sure 
that  if  the  behavior  of  everybody 
were  ideal  we  would  never  have  the 
chance  to  be  of  service  nor  would 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  influ- 
ence people. 

In  this  article  I  should  like  to 
mention  a  few  approaches  that  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  customary 


a  lesson  on  unselfishness  to  those 
assembled.  The  tiny  tots  followed 
each  point  presented  with  unusual 
interest.  When,  finally,  the  story 
ended  with  the  point  of  the  lesson 
well  emphasized,  they  pleaded  for 
another  story  and  for  more  pictures. 
I'm  sure  that  the  experience  of  going 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
through  pictures  was  a  thrilling  ad- 
venture for  the  youngsters.  The  dis- 
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from  the  known  to  the  unknown  through  pictures.  ..." 


question-answer  method  in  the  hope 
that  one  of  these  suggestions  may 
help  someone  to  master  a  difficult 
situation.  My  experience  as  a  teach- 
er has  taught  me  that  variety 
helps  to  create  and  hold  the 
interest  of  those  who  come  before 
me  to  be  taught  the  principles  of 
life. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  teacher  of  a 
kindergarten  class  use  what  might 
be  called  a  display  method.  She 
had  assembled  pictures  and  objects 
representing  steps  in  her  lesson  plan 
and  had  arranged  them  so  well  that 
even  the  adults  present  became  en- 
grossed as  she   skillfully  presented 


cussion  of  the  lesson  which  followed 
was  also  a  thrill  to  the  adults  present. 
Indeed,  everyone  in  that  class  that 
morning  had  a  rich  experience!  The 
real  pay-off  for  the  teacher  came 
in  sacrament  meeting  that  night.  A 
child,  who  had  gone  to  the  class 
alone  for  the  first  time  and  who  had 
many  times  been  at  the  point  of 
tears  during  the  class  period,  left 
her  mother  to  sit  with  the  teacher. 
As  meeting  progressed,  the  little 
girl  cuddled  down  and  went  to  sleep 
on  the  lap  of  the  person  who  that 
day  had  won  the  priceless  posses- 
sion of  a  child's  confidence. 

{Concluded  on  page  211.) 
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THE       INSTRUCTOR 


OUT   OF   THE 

BEST  BOOKS 


^y  HDean  B.  Farnsworth 


\  TEACHER  in  the  Sunday  School 
seeking  ideas  and  iUustrations  to 
make  Gospel  truths  vivid  and 
memorable  is  faced  with  a  richness 
of  material  so  great  that  the  very 
abundance  makes  selection  a  prob- 
lem. Yet  it  is  the  good  teacher's  con- 
stant goal  to  find  the  best  presenta- 
tion of  a  principle  rather  than  the 
second  best,  to  find  the  perfect  il- 
lustration rather  than  a  merely  good 
one.  With  this  goal  in  mind,  he 
continues  to  enlarge  his  own  under- 
standing by  intensive  study  of  cer- 
tain books  and  by  extensive  reading 
of  other  related  books.  This  means 
finding  time  regularly  for  some  seri- 
ous study  weekly;  therefore,  anyone 
who  has  only  the  opening  exercises 
of  Sunday  School  in  which  to  pre- 
pare his  lesson  need  read  no  further 
unless  he  plans  a  rebudgeting  of  his 
time. 

Among  the  first  group  of  books— 
those  we  should  all  study  intensive- 
ly—pre-eminent are  the  standard 
works:  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, the  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  and 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  The 
way  we  read  them,  however,  is  more 
important  to  consider  than  the  fact 
that  we  place  them  first.    We  often 
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COMING  to  Weber  College  from  the 
University  of  California  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  English,  Dr.  Dean 
Farnsworth  has  made  a  solid  place  for 
himself  in  the  Division   of  Humanities. 

"No  one  who  sings  as  well  as  Dean," 
his  friends  are  sometimes  heard  to  say, 
"ought  to  be  able  to  play  the  violin." 
And  no  one  who  plays  the  violin,  we 
might  add,  ought  also  to  be  able  to  write 
poetry.  But  Dr.  Farnsworth  does  all  three, 
in  addition  to  functioning  as  an  excellent 
teacher,  and,  in  his  spare  time,  practising 
the  skills  of  child  psychology  on  his  own 
lively  four. 

Montpelier,  Idaho,  was  the  point  from 
which  this  versatile  young  man  took  ofi 
for  a  series  of  important  experiences— 
among  them  a  church  mission  divided 
between  France  and  New  England,  an 
interval  spent  as  a  Military  Intelligence 
officer  in  World  War  II,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  he  will  tell  you,  a  meeting 
at  the  U.S.A.C.  in  Logan,  Utah,  with 
Grace  Bateman,  the  present  Mrs.  Farns- 
worth, who  shares  whole-heartedly  her 
husband's    enthusiasm    for    literature    and 


find  it  convenient  and  time-saving 
to  use  a  ready  reference  or  con- 
cordance. If  our  lesson  is  on  faith, 
we  look  up  faith,  jot  down  a  list 
of  verses  and  look  them  up.  Many 
of  us  have  no  idea,  when  we  present 
a  given  quotation,  what  the  preced- 
ing and  following  verses  say  or  how 
our  quotation  is  related  to  them. 
When  someone  outside  the  church 
uses  such  a  method  to  support  some 
doctrine  we  do  not  believe,  we  read- 
ily recognize  the  mutilation  of  the 
scriptures.  It  is  proverbial,  more- 
over, that  by  careful  selection  scrip- 
tures can  be  found  to  prove  any- 
thing.    We   should  remember  that 


Drawing  by  Farrell  Colletl 

STUDY  THE  SCRIPTURES 

the  verse  in  scripture  is  an  artificial 
and  arbitrary  device  for  simplifying 
the  location  of  a  particular  passage 
and  for  cross  reference.  As  far  as 
we  know,  no  original  versions  of 
any  scriptures  had  verse  divisions. 
When  we  read  the  scriptures  we 
should  read  for  the  meaning  of  the 
entire  section,  often  longer  than  a 
single  chapter.  Reading  "The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,"  for  example, 
we  should  begin  not  later  than 
Matthew  4:23,  which  records  the 
preparation  for  the  sermon,  and  stop 
no  sooner  than  Matthew  8:1. 

Reading  the  context  of  a  familiar 
passage— the  material  both  preced- 
ing and  following— we  may  dis- 
cover that  its  meaning,  while  much 
clearer,  is  also  much  different  from 
the  meaning  we  commonly  have  de- 


rived from  it.  This  should  be  a 
warning  to  us  that  other  passages 
would  likewise  change  were  they 
also  read  in  context. 

Reverence  for  the  scriptures,  more- 
over, should  not  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  all  portions  are  equally  reward- 
ing or  that  they  always  merit  equal- 
ly attentive  examination.  The  many 
details  of  the  Hebrew  law  in  the 
Pentateuch,  for  example,  continue 
to  interest  only  the  student  of 
specialized  aspects  of  Hebrew  law. 
Most  of  us  will  find  more  useful  and 
enlightening  information  or  inspira- 
tion elsewhere. 

The  books  we  select  to  read  in 
the  second  category  for  wide  but 
less  intensive  examination  may  be 
grouped  roughly  under  two  large 
headings:  (1)  histories,  biographies, 
and  commentaries  providing  back- 
ground for  understanding  the  scrip- 
tures; and  (2)  the  vast  storehouse 
of  what  is  called  profane  literature, 
to  distinguish  it  from  sacred  writ- 
ings. Whatever  works  he  reads  in 
either  of  these  divisions,  the  Sunday 
School  teacher  should  not  consider 
them  to  be  infallible,  as  too  many 
of  us  seem  to  do.  They  are  written 
by  fallible  men,  usually  sincere  and 
earnest,  yet  still  subject  in  varying 
degrees  to  human  error  and  lack 
of  perspective  or  insight  or  infor- 
mation. 

Generally  speaking,  in  selecting 
histories  and  biographies  of  any 
kind,  one  should  prefer  the  most 
recent,  provided  the  later  authors 
are  as  reputable  as  the  earlier  ones. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  later 
work  should  include  whatever  new 
material  is  known,  should  correct 
whatever  errors  have  been  discov- 
ered in  all  the  older  works  on  the 
same  subject,  and  should  employ 
language  most  readily  understood 
by  modern  readers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Latter-day  Saint  readers  will 
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prefer  an  older  work  such  as  Jesus 
the  Christ  by  Elder  James  E. 
Talmage  to  more  recent  works  by 
non-Latter-day  Saint  authors  be- 
cause the  former  presents  the  mortal 
life  of  Jesus  as  a  part  of  the  great 
Plan  of  Salvation  rather  than  as  a 
noble,  but  isolated  human  experi- 
ence. 

Commentaries,  likewise,  become 
less  useful  with  age  because  the 
analogies,  illustrations  and  external 
evidences  presented  become  with 
time  dated,  inaccurate,  and  some- 
times misleading.  The  wise  teacher 
will  consult  a  commentary  only  after 
he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  text 
upon  which  it  is  based  and  to  the 
best  of  his  understanding  has  de- 
termined the  meaning  and  value  of 
the  text.  Then  he  may  check  and 
refine  his  views  by  referring  to  the 
most  recent  and  authoritative  com- 
mentary. This  method  encourages 
careful  study,  yet  it  checks  the  indi- 
vidual in  any  tendency  toward  "pri- 
vate interpretation." 

Biblical  commentary  by  L.D.S. 
authors  is  scattered.  Portions  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  and  Pearl 
of  Great  Price  as  well  as  the  Book 
of  Mormon  are,  in  fact,  inspired  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible.  The  views 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  on  some 
Biblical  questions  are  to  be  found 
scattered  throughout  the  Documen- 
tary History  of  the  Church,  Volumes 
I  to  VI,  and  in  The  Teachings  of 
Joseph  Smith  compiled  from  many 
miscellaneous  sources  by  Elder 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Aside  from 
periodical  articles,  the  brief  guide 
to  the  New  Testament  by  Russel  B. 
Swenson,  entitled  'New  Testament 
Literature,  is  about  the  only  L.D.S. 
compilation  dealing  exclusively  with 
the  Bible.  Other  works  of  use  to 
Bible  students  are  Ernest  Findlay 
Scott's  The  Literature  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed's 
less  detailed  The  Story  of  the  Bible, 
dealing  with  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
Commentary  prepared  by  Janne  M. 
Sjodahl  and  Hyrum  M.  Smith  is 
useful  although  its  allusions  to  con- 
temporary life  are  somewhat  dated. 
Informative  are  its  introductions  to 
each  section  and  the  brief  biograph- 
ical notes  which  provide  interesting 
data  about  early  figures  in  modem 
Church  history  whose  names  or 
activities  are  mentioned  in  the  text 
of  the  revelations.  T.  Edgar  Lyon's 
Introduction   to    the   Doctrine   and 


Covenants  and  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  is  a  useful  modern  work  deal- 
ing, as  the  title  indicates,  with  two 
of  the  standard  works. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  has  invited 
a  great  quantity  of  written  discus- 
sion, much  of  it  dealing  with  external 
evidences,  geographical  hypotheses, 
and  background  material  about  its 
publication.  Readers  of  The  Im- 
provement Era  will  recall  the  well- 
documented  articles  written  by  Dr. 
Hugh  Nibley  of  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. Other  works  in  book  form 
for  the  Book  of  Mormon  student  are 
Dr.  Sidney  B.  Sperry's  Our  Book  of 
Mormon  and  Verla  Birrell's  Book 
of  Mormon  Guide  Book.  A  Voice 
from  the  Dust  is  more  easily  read 
for  pleasure  than  the  original  text 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  because  it 
excises  most  repetitions  and  elimi- 
nates distracting  divisions. 

There  are  many  books  dealing 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Restored 
Church.      Among    these,    two    par- 


^^DOOKS  are  but  the  expressions 
of    ideas    from    an    author's 
soul." 


ticularly  appeal  to  most  readers  by 
their  systematic  and  reasoned  ap- 
proach: Dr.  Lowell  L.  Bennion's 
The  Religion  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  written  for  college  students, 
and  James  E.  Talmage's  The  Arti- 
cles of  Faith. 

Tastes  are  divided  in  selection  of 
the  best  biographies  of  the  early 
leaders.  Once  again  abundance  of 
material  also  makes  selection  diffi- 
cult. Sometimes  the  autobiographies 
and  diaries  of  the  pioneers  are  better 
able  to  convey  their  fervent  testi- 
monies and  unwavering  courage 
than  the  more  impersonal  history. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  of  these, 
and  the  number  available  in  print 
increases  every  year. 

A  wealth  of  ideas  for  teachers 
also  lies  in  the  almost  limitless 
stores  of  literature!  which  we  call 
imaginative.  Some  church  members 
look  with  discredit  on  any  book 
which  does  not  claim  to  record  only 
lives  and  events  which  actually  took 
place.  The  world's  great  imagina- 
tive literature  provides  us  with  many 
unforgettable  dramatizations  of  im- 
portant Gospel  truths.  Man's  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow  man,  his  strug- 
gle with  his  environment  or  his  own 


conscience  as  imaginatively  recorded 
by  the  most  sensitive,  competent  and 
keen  observers  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  idle  entertainment.  Where  can  we 
find  a  more  powerful  illustration  of 
the  soul-poison  we  call  jealousy  than 
in  Shakespeare's  powerful  tragedy, 
Othello?  Every  really  great  work  of 
literature  involves  some  significant 
view  of  life,  response  to  life,  or 
attitude  toward  the  universe  worked 
out  in  magnificent  language.  The 
reader  interested  in  teaching  a 
supreme  way  of  life  may  profitably 
examine  other  diverse  attitudes  and 
thus  develop  both  discrimination 
and  appreciation. 

One  large  division  of  imaginative 
literature  is  today  largely  abandoned 
to  specialists  who  form  a  small,  ex- 
clusive minority.  This  division  is 
poetry.  Meanwhile  in  our  Sunday 
Schools  and  sacrament  services  we 
hear  in  the  name  of  poetry  almost 
every  week  mediocre  ideas  expressed 
in  abominable  language.  The 
teachers  and  speakers  of  our  Sunday 
Schools  and  other  organizations  can 
profit  themselves  and  their  audiences 
by  renewing  acquaintance  with  our 
rich  poetic  heritage  in  the  English 
tongue.  A  good  anthology  of  tra- 
ditional favorites  is  The  Book  of 
Living  Verse  edited  by  Louis  Unter- 
meyer  and  published  by  Harcourt, 
Brace,  and  Company.  Many  other 
inexpensive,  high  quality  anthologies 
are  available  whose  use  would  con- 
tribute to  development  of  improved 
taste  and  deeper  understanding 
among  our  people. 

The  good  teacher's  constant  goal 
is  to  find  the  best  presentation  of 
a  principle  rather  than  the  second 
best,  to  find  the  perfect  illustration 
rather  than  a  merely  good  one.  To- 
ward this  end  he  will  read  widely 
and  carefully  out  of  the  best  books. 

In  addition  to  such  aids  as  we 
have  mentioned,  three  general  his- 
tories, each  serving  a  different  need, 
are  available  in  most  Church  li- 
braries and  in  most  public  libraries 
in  L.D.S.  communities.  (In  libraries 
outside  the  mountain  states,  except 
for  the  very  large  ones,  most  histor- 
ies dealing  with  the  Church  are 
hostile.)  These  three  histories  are 
The  Documentary  History,  begun 
by  Joseph  Smith  himself.  The  Com- 
prehensive History  by  Brigham  H. 
Roberts,  and  the  very  brief  Essen- 
tials in  Church  History  by  Elder 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith.  The  teacher 
likely  will  find  the  longer  histories 
more  satisfying  than  the  other. 
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WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO 

TEACH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


'By  C  M.  NiIssotL. 


At  least  one  Sunday  School  teacher 
out  of  many  I  had  comes  readily 
to  mind.  She  was  a  person  whose 
presence  healed  the  wounds  and  fed 
the  spirits  of  children.  Most  of  the 
others  have  no  existence  for  me  now, 
and  I  conclude  had  little  significance 
for  me  then.  I  believe,  however, 
their  work  did  something  for  me, 
for  we  are  at  least  in  part  creatures 
of  all  the  sustained  personal  influ- 
ences exerted  upon  us  during  our 
lives  and  especially  during  the  early 
Sunday  School  years. 

But  yet,  I  must  be  truthful  and 
say  that  for  this  child,  long  since 
grown  and  perhaps  no  longer  re- 
membered by  her,  there  was  only 
one  instructor  in  all  the  years  of 
Sunday  School  whom  I  recall  as  a 
real  teacher  and  influence. 

Her  presence  was  kind  and  con- 
structive and  pleasurable,  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  it  over  these  many 
years.  In  fact,  I  have  always  re- 
mained somewhat  unbelieving  that 
such  a  person  actually  could  be 
found  in  a  Sunday  School  classroom, 
which  I  and  the  other  boys  regarded 
as  no  great  place  for  adventure  and 
entertainment.  For  we  were  by  en- 
vironment and  temperament  outdoor 
boys.    Her  class  situation  was  prob- 
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Nilsson  denies  any  natural  inclinations 
toward  the  career  of  a  Mountie;  neverthe- 
less, friends  wiU  remind  you  that  his 
joimiaUstic  adventures  during  his  associa- 
tion with  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  won  him 
a  dramatic  spot  on  radio's  Big  Story 
last  winter.  Furthermore,  he  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  faculty  member 
to  own  a  horse— an  animal,  he  confesses 
wryly,  that  eats  quite  a  hole  in  the  pro- 
fessorial budget.  His  children,  two  enter- 
prising medical  ^dents  and  a  pretty 
teenage  daughterf  displaying  some  of 
their  father's  well-known  sense  of  hmnor, 
presented  him  with  a  few  carefully  se- 
lected bales  of  hay  for  Christmas! 


ably  representative  of  the  difiiculties 
which  have  always  faced  the  Sunday 
School  teacher  in  rural  America. 

My  teacher  of  long  ago,  Sister 
Esther  Jensen,  drew  upon  a  number 
of  sources  of  teaching  strength,  I 
recall  readily  now  out  of  my  own 
long  experience  as  a  teacher.  Her 
attitude  was  tolerant  and  extremely 
kind  and  encouraged  participation 
by  her  students.  She  made  a  con- 
sistent effort  to  draw  them  out,  and 


Drawing  by  Farrell  CoUett 

A  good  teachers  influence  is  never  for- 
gotten. 

never  discomfited  them  about  their 
answers  or  their  shyness. 

In  preparation  she  was  outstand- 
ing. She  kept  things  rolling.  She 
was  prepared  fully  for  the  morning's 
lesson  and  was  full  of  incidents  and 
examples,  many  of  them  narrative, 
with  which  to  hold  interest.  Seem- 
ingly never  at  a  loss  and  with  never 
a  slack  moment  for  distractions  to 
creep  in,  she  had  her  objectives  well 
in  mind  and  her  materials  prepared 
beforehand  and  ready  for  instant 
use  at  the  fitting  moment. 

I  think  now  that,  although  I  had 
some  excellent  public  school  teach- 
ers, I  never  met  an  instructor  inside 
or  outside  of  either  Sunday  School 
or  the  public  schools  who  did  so 
much  for  my  sorely  tried  inner  self. 


This  influence  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  personality  of  this  particular 
teacher,  to  the  spirit  which  is  avail- 
able and  can  be  present  in  instruc- 
tion in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  to  conscien- 
tious preparation  for  the  Sunday 
School  lesson.  This  particular  teach- 
er was  the  embodiment  of  at  least 
these  three  factors,  and  though  she 
may  never  definitely  have  known 
it  she  was  succeeding  greatly  in  the 
opinion  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  her 
class. 

Using  my  favorite  Sunday  School 
teacher  as  an  example  and  starting 
place,  I  can  urge  upon  other  Sunday 
School  teachers  the  lessons  of  her 
work. 

Background  preparation  is  a  great 
help  to  the  religious  teacher,  per- 
haps even  more  than  to  others. 

She  can  develop  a  point  with 
ordinary  examples  or  with  examples 
which  have  great  spiritual  power. 
Faced  with  such  a  choice  of  ma- 
terials the  instructor  will  soon  learn 
from  her  work  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  lesson  ought  to  have  upward 
reach.  It  ought  to  sustain  mankind. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  lesson 
which  lacks  this  emotional  lift  will 
not  have  the  motivating  power  to- 
ward right  living  that  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  Church  to  impart.  And 
so  one  of  the  rich  sources  of  ma- 
terials is  the  scriptures  themselves. 
The  instructor,  of  course,  should 
be  well-grounded  in  our  own  the- 
ology and  thus  be  able  to  interpret 
her  materials  in  the  light  of  Latter- 
day  Saint  doctrines. 

Story  form  materials  which  dem- 
onstrate religious  doctrines  abound 
both  in  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  It  is  felt  that  narratives 
from  these  sources  are  easily  fol- 
lowed, have  a  kind  of  plot  with 
outcome    for    which    the    students 

(Concluded  on  page  211.) 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  NEWS 

MODERN   CHILDREN   OF   ISRAEL 


^y  Joe  Borges 


I/'eaukaha  Branch,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 
The  Keaukaha  Branch  with  a 
Church  membership  of  460  has, 
since  its  organization,  been  on  an 
exodus  which  is  comparable  to  that 
of  Moses  and  the  Children  of  Is- 
rael. For  Keaukaha  Branch  has 
outlived  two  chapels.  The  second 
one  was  torn  down  in  the  year 
1941.  Since  that  time  places  of 
meeting  have  been  in  other  branch 
chapels,  club  halls,  schools,  homes, 
and  even  a  garage.  At  present, 
however,  the  branch  members  as- 
semble together  in  a  community 
gymnasium  for  the  Sunday  School 
and  M.  I.  A.  meetings;  the  Primary 
meets  in  a  small,  crudely-con- 
structed building  that  was  made 
from  scrap  material;  and  a  little 
one-room  affair,  boasting  an  open 
air  porch,  is  the  home  of  the  Relief 
Society  sisters.  This  they  humor- 
ously dub  "the  Hotel  Astoria."  The 
room  also  provides  a  place  for  the 
auxiliaries  to  hold  their  monthly 
business  meeting.  The  sacrament 
meetings  are  held  in  another  branch 
chapel  two  miles  away. 

Under  such  impractical  meeting 
conditions,  the  branch  has  not,  at 
any  time,  felt  that  it  has  been  in 
vain.  For  Keaukaha  still  hums  with 
activity  practically  every  day  of  the 
week.  This  branch  has  enough 
leaders  to  organize  six  fully-staffed 
auxiliaries  as  well  as  a  fully-staflFed 
branch  presidency.  And  so,  the 
limited  space  is  almost  too  little  for 
the  attendance. 


The  branch  also  furnishes  the  dis- 
trict with  a  major  portion  of  its 
officers.  The  "up  -  and  -  coming" 
youngsters    insure    this    branch    of 


advancement  and  further  expansion 
in  the  future.  Their  lives  are  closely 
interwoven   with   all   the   functions 


of  the  Church  which  provide  them 
good,  clean  fun  and  association 
from  the  M.  I.  A.  recreation,  fire- 
side chats,  and  scouting. 

In  addition,  the  branch  members 
are  thankful  for  the  constant  work 
and  help  given  by  the  missionaries. 
Those  missionaries  who  know  the 
faith  and  perserverence  of  these 
Saints  regret  the  building  condi- 
tions; and  they  hope  that  the  future 
will  bring  a  new  chapel  which  will 
provide  rich  opportunities  for  the 
further  conversion  and  spiritual 
growth  of  the  island  people. 

Since  the  branch  members  lack 
a  chapel,  many  people  refrain  from 
joining  the  Church  even  though 
they  recognize  the  high  quality  of 
the  teachings  and  the  inspired 
guidance  of  its  leaders.  However, 
through  its  activity  program  the 
Scout  troop  is  doing  much  to  inter- 
est young  boys  in  the  Church. 

In  spite  of  the  poor  meeting  con- 
ditions, Keaukaha  Branch  has  con- 
tinued on  with  a  firm  determination 
and  desire  to  meet  and  worship 
the  Lord.  The  spirit  among  them 
is  still  as  unswerving  and  enthusi- 
astic as  ever. 
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Upon  request,  the  above  article  was  submitted 
by  Joe  Borges,  Keaukaha  Branch  President.  Be- 
cause of  the  faith  and  undaunted  effort  put 
forth  by  the  Saints  of  this  Pacific  Island,  plans 
are  now  going  ahead  to  provide  them  with  a 
wonderful  new  chapel  which  should  adequately 
take  care  of  their  growing  membership  and 
needs. 
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THE      INSTRUCTOR 


SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  MEMORIZATION 

For  the  oJ^onth  of  September 


FIRST  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  for  Children 
Course  No.  6 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  there 
came  a  voice  again  unto  the  people, 
and  all  the  people  did  hear,  and  did 
witness  of  it,  saying: 

0  ye  people  of  these  great  cities 
which  have  fallen,  who  are  descend- 
ants of  Jacob,  yea,  who  are  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  how  oft  have  I 
gathered  you  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  have 
nourished  you. 

-3  Nephi  10:3-4. 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Old  Testament  Stories 
Course  No.  8 

And  Ruth  said,  Intreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  follow- 
ing after  thee:  for  whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge:  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God: 

Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and 
there  will  I  be  buried:  the  Lord  do 
so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  ought 
but  death  part  thee  and  me. 

-Ruth  1:16-17. 

ADVANCED  JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

in  Ancient  Times 

Course  No.  11 

1  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  re- 
moved from  him  that  called  you  into 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another 
gospel : 

Which  is  not  another;  but  there 
be  some  that  trouble  you,  and  would 
pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel 
unto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed. -Galatians  1:6-8. 


SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Restored  Church  at  Work 
Course  No.  13 

And  I,  Nephi,  did  build  a  temple; 
and  I  did  construct  it  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  temple  of  Solomon  save  it 
were  not  built  of  so  many  precious 
things;  for  they  were  not  to  be 
found  upon  the  land,  wherefore,  it 
could  not  be  built  like  unto  Solo- 
mon's temple.  But  the  manner  of 
the  construction  was  like  unto  the 
temple  of  Solomon;  and  the  work- 
manship thereof  was  exceeding  fine. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  I,  Nephi, 
did  cause  my  people  to  be  industri- 
ous, and  to  labor  with  their  hands. 
-2  Nephi  5:16-17. 

Please  refer  to  article,  "Basic 
Passages  of  Scripture  Useful  Though- 
out  Life,"  by  Superintendent  George 
R.  Hill,  The  Instructor,  June  1952, 
page  167. 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Our  Standard  Works 
Course  No.  14 

Behold,  this  is  mine  authority,  and 
the  authority  of  my  servants,  and 
my  preface  unto  the  book  of  my 
commandments,  which  I  have  given 
them  to  publish  unto  you,  O  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth. 

Wherefore,  fear  and  tremble,  O  ye 
people,  for  what  I  the  Lord  have 
decreed  in  them  shall  be  fulfilled. 
—Doc.  and  Gov.  1:6-7. 

ADVANCED  SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT 

Life  in  Ancient  America 
Course  No.  16 

And  the  regulations  of  the  govern- 
ment were  destroyed,  because  of  the 
secret  combination  of  the  friends  and 
kindreds  of  those  who  murdered  the 
prophets. 

And  they  did  cause  a  great  con- 
tention in  the  land,  insomuch  that 


the  more  righteous  part  of  the  people 
had  nearly  all  become  wicked;  yea, 
there  were  but  few  righteous  men 
among  them. 

-3  Nephi  7:6-7. 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  Message 
Course  No.  17 

And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  and  what- 
soever thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven:  and  whatso- 
ever thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven. 

-Matthew  16:19. 

GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 

Proving  Your  Pedigree 
Course  No.  19g 

For  this  cause  was  the  gospel 
preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead, 
that  they  might  be  judged  according 
to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  accord- 
ing to  God  in  the  spirit. 

-1  Peter  4:6. 

FAMILY  RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENT 

Parent  and  Child 
Course  No.  19d 

For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar 
people  unto  himself,  above  all  the 
nations  that  are  upon  the  earth. 

Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable 
thing.  —Deuteronomy  14:2-3. 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  Plan 
Course  No.  19a 

...  I  will   establish  my   church 

among  them,  and  they  shall  come  in 

unto  the  covenant  and  be  numbered 

among  this  the  remnant  of  Jacob, 

{Concluded  on  page  209.) 
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ARTISTS  HELP  TE AGH  GREAT  LESSONS 

^y  Kenneth  S.  Bennion^ 


"...  in  the  multitude  o£  counsel- 
lers  there  is  safety."  Proverbs  11:14. 

Tn  all  our  teaching,  there  are  a 
number  of  guides  to  help  us  find 
ideas  and  to  help  us  in  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures.  For  ex- 
ample, we  study  the  text,  whatever 
it  may  be;  and  we  call  upon  the 
Lord  for  His  inspiration— but  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
Lord's  way  to  help  us  if  we  can 
help  ourselves.  Therefore,  we  need 
to  read  commentaries,  to  hear  the 
sermons  of  our  leaders,  and  to  talk 
among  ourselves,  that  we  may  have 
correct  Information  and  that  we  may 
teach  the  truth  effectively  to  our 
classes. 

Artists,  too,  are  a  great  source  of 
inspiration.  Their  special  talents 
enable  them  to  show  us  what  our 
own  minds  might  otherwise  not  com- 
prehend. In  the  two  pictures  this 
month  we  find  much  that  is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration. 

The  Good  Shepherd 

Jesus  referred  often  to  His  disci- 
ples as  sheep  and  lambs.  In  John 
10:11,  He  says:  "I  am  the  good 
shepherd:  the  good  shepherd  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep." 

He  spoke  of  sheep  that  follow  the 
shepherd,  for  they  know  his  voice. 
Sheep,  in  Jesus'  day,  were  trained 
to  follow  the  shepherd  rather  than 
to  be  driven.  Furthermore,  there 
were  many  small  flocks.  In  most 
cases  they  were  driven  into  the 
"fold"  at  night,  or  were  guarded  in 
open  fields  by  a  small  group  of 
shepherds— as  on  the  night  the  Savior 
was  bom.  But  how  could  each 
shepherd  separate  his  own  sheep 
from  the  others?  The  sheep  of  each 
flock  recognized  their  shepherd's 
voice  and  would  come  at  his  call. 

Jesus  said:  "But  he  that  entereth 
in  by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of 
the    sheep.      To    him    the    porter 


openeth;  and  the  sheep  hear  his 
voice:  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep 
by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out. 

"And  when  he  putteth  forth  his 
own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them, 
and  the  sheep  follow  him:  for  they 
know  his  voice. 

And  a  stranger  will  they  not  fol- 
low, but  will  flee  from  him:  for  they 
know  not  the  voice  of  strangers." 
-John  10:2-5. 

Men  who  devote  their  days  to 
caring  for  sheep  or  cattle  have  the 
greatest  appreciation  for  this  picture; 
but  all  of  us  can  understand  much 
of  its  message.  The  lamb  is  very 
young,  unable  to  walk  far.  It  prob- 
ably became  so  tired  that  it  lay 
down  and  would  have  been  left 
behind,  an  easy  victim  of  wild 
beasts.  But  the  ever-watchful  good 
shepherd  quickly  went  back,  picked 
up  the  lamb,  and  carried  it.  Note 
the  concern  of  the  mother  sheep, 
and  the  restful  position  of  the  lamb, 
indicating  complete  ^  trustfulness. 
Note  especially  the  look  of  infinite 
compassion  on  the  face  of  the  shep- 
herd; and  observe  how  the  little 
flock  follows  closely  after  Him,  for 
protection  and  guidance. 

Many  lessons  can  be  fllustrated 
by  this  picture.  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions: 

Course  4  (Primary)  .  .  .  Lesson 
for  December  28. 

Course  16  (Adavnced  Seniors)  ,  .  . 
Lessons  for  October  19,  26,  and 
November  2.  ( Refer  to  Jesus'  words 
to  His  disciples  in  Palestine:  "And 
other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not 
of  this  fold:  Them  also  I  must  bring, 
and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and 
there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one 
shepherd."— /oTin   10:16. 

In  addition,  this  famous  picture, 
by  Plockhorst,  might  well  be  used 
in  many  classes  on  many  occasions- 
even  if  only  as  an  inspirational  back- 
ground on  which  pupfls  may  rest 
their  eyes.  They  will  gain  much 
from  it. 


Samuel,  the  Victorious  Leader 

So  often  we  remind  ourselves  of 
the  repeated  promises  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  that  this  is  a  choice 
land  and  that  no  king  and  no  other 
land  shall  possess  it— so  long  as  we 
worship  the  God  of  this  land,  who 
is  Jesus  Christ.  But  year  by  year 
we  will  find  more  and  more  wicked- 
ness among  the  people,  from  the 
lowliest  to  the  very  leaders  in  gov- 
ernment, until  it  looks  as  though  the 
day  might  come— and  that  soon— 
when  the  people  wfll  cease  to  wor- 
ship the  God  of  this  land.  In  that 
day,  no  doubt  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
will  be  poured  out  upon  this  people. 

It  was  so  in  the  days  of  Samuel, 
the  great  prophet  of  Israel.  The 
people  had  fallen  away  from  serv- 
ing the  one  true  God  and  were 
worshiping  idols.  Their  enemies, 
the  Philistines,  were  gaining  com- 
plete mastery  over  them.     Finally,    k 

the  people  came  and  implored  \ 
Samuel  to  save  them.  He  called  up-  — y^ 
on  them  to  repent,  to  throw  away 
their  idols,  and  to  worship  the  only 
true  and  living  God.  When  they 
did  as  he  directed,  the  Lord  heard 
the  prayers  of  Samuel;  and  Israel 
defeated  the  Philistines  so  thorough- 
ly that  they  came  against  Israel  no 
more  for  many  years.  Then  Samuel 
set  up  a  stone  for  an  altar  and 
praised  the  Lord.— I  Samuel  7. 

Surely  we  ought  to  take  a  lesson 
from  this  chapter  of  history.  Sam- 
uel's warning  to  Israel  is  important 
to  us  in  this  day.  If  we  will  serve 
the  Lord,  perhaps  He  will  yet  help 
us  defeat  the  enemies  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

The  artist  helps  us  to  understand 
one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  * 

Gospel— one  that  we  too  often  over- 
look: When  the  Lord  hears  and 
answers  our  prayer,  let  us  remember 
to  thank  Him  for  His  help  and  His 
mercy.  We  should  be  just  as  quick 
and  earnest  in  expressing  our  thanks 
(Concluded  on  page  210.) 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  FREEDOM 


BOOK  REVIEW 


The  Foundations  of  Freedom,  by 
Eugene  Hilton.*  Pageant  Press,  N.Y., 
pp.  213.  $3.75. 

T^His  book  serves  a  dual  purpose, 
a  textbook  for  senior  high  school 
and  junior  college  students;  also 
well  suited  for  reading  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  can  properly  be  rec- 
ommended for  either  purpose. 

The  first  three  chapters  contain 
good  examples  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  social  studies  in  secondary 
schools. 

Chapter  4~The  Long  Fight  for 
Freedom— is  a  sketch  of  the  historical 
development  of  law  and  liberty  from 
ancient  Babylonia,  Egypt  and  south- 
ern Europe  to  our  own  times.  Some 
members  of  Congress  might  read  it 
with  profit.  They  could  hardly, 
thereafter,  assert  that  freedom  first 
came  into  being  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.A. 

Chapters  6,  7,  and  8  are  devoted 
largely  to  discussion  of  religious 
values  in  education.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  belief  in  God  and  practice 
of  christian  virtues.  This  treatment 
is  non-sectarian  with  emphasis  upon 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  neither  of 
whom  was  a  church  member.  This 
fact  may  make  the  book  more  ac- 
ceptable as  a  text  in  American  public 
schools.  Teaching  the  particular 
doctrines  of  the  various  churches  is 
left  to  the  church  schools.  The  func- 


tions of  these  schools  is   discussed 
in  a  later  chapter. 

Chapter  9~Areas  of  Conflict— em- 
phasizes  the  necessity  of  understand- 
ing origins  and  development  of 
freedom— how  conflicts  have  been 
solved;  present  day  conflicts,  and 
foresight  as  to  solution  of  these  con- 
flicts as  a  means  of  promoting  justice 
and  greater  freedom. 

Chapter  10— A  Special  Job  for 
Everyone— to  grapple  with  yourself 
in  preparation  for  good  citizenship. 
How  would  you  solve  the  current 
problems  here  listed  under  nine 
subject  areas.  These  nine  paragraphs 
contain  a  good  cross  section  of  the 
complex  problems  with  which  legis- 
lative bodies,  executives,  and  the 
courts  have  to  grapple.  It  is  recom- 
mended that,  insofar  as  feasible, 
they  be  solved  by  the  states  and 
local  communities.  Some,  however, 
because  of  the  nature  of  our  civili- 
zation, must  be  solved  by  a  federal 
or  national  government,  or  even  by 
the  United  Nations  within  the  limits 
of  its  authority. 

Chapter  ll-Where  Do  You  Stand? 
In  this  chapter  student  speakers 
emphasize  the  folly  of  expending 
billions  for  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco, 
gambling,  and  dope  and,  in  the 
U.S.A.,  only  a  comparatively  small 
amount  for  education,  the  chief 
business  of  the  state. 


^y  Milton  Bennion^ 

Chapter  ll-Where  Will  You 
Start?  Is  Yours  a  House  or  Home? 
This  chapter  deals  with  the  educa- 
tional functions  of  the  family  and 
cooperation  of  home  and  school  in 
moral  and  religious  education. 

Chapter  IS— Help  for  You  for  Help 
by  You.  The  author  portrays  the 
evils  of  the  cynical  attitude  of  some 
adults  toward  public  officials.  These 
adults  regard  themselves  as  superior 
individuals,  not  to  be  corrupted  by 
politics.  They  are,  in  fact,  enemies 
of  good  government.  By  their  atti- 
tude they  discourage  able,  honest 
men  and  women  from  accepting 
public  office,  and  thus  to  become  the 
victims  of  slander  by  cynics  and  un- 
worthy opponents.  In  order  to 
eliminate  bad  office  seekers  from 
government  the  power  of  the  inde- 
pendent voter  is  emphasized.  He, 
however,  must  be  informed  concern- 
ing issues  and  personalities  involved 
in  the  election. 

Chapter  14— When  to  Begin— is  a 
summary  and  an  appeal  to  youth 
to  act  with  vigor  and  intelligence 
to  preserve  and  develop  their  her- 
itage of  freedom. 


**Dr.  Hilton  is  a  native  of  Utah.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  before  he  moved  to  Arizona  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  GUa  Junior  College.  Later  he  moved  to 
California.  There  he  became  a  leading  teacher, 
supervisor,  and  author  of  text  books  for  classes 
in  the  social  studies.  He  has  served  as  stake 
superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools  and,  for  a  long 
term,  as  president  of  Oakland  Stake. 


unto  whom  I  have  given  this  land 
for  their  inheritance; 

And  they  shall  assist  my  people, 
the  remnant  of  Jacob,  and  also  as 
many  of  the  house  of  Israel  as  shall 
come,  that  they  may  bufld  a  city, 
which  shall  be  called  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. 

And  then  shall  they  assist  my  peo- 
ple that  they  may  be  gathered  in, 
who  are  scattered  upon  all  the  face 
of  the  land,  in  unto  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. 


SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  MEMORIZATION 

( Concluded  from  page  207. ) 


And  then  shall  the  power  of 
heaven  come  down  among  them; 
and  I  also  will  be  in  the  midst. 

And  then  shall  the  work  of  the 
Father  commence  at  that  day,  even 
when  this  gospel  shall  be  preached 
among  the  remnant  of  this  people. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  at  that  day 
shall  the  work  of  the  Father  com- 
mence among  all  the  dispersed  of 
my  people,  yea,  even  the  tribes  which 
have  been  lost,  which  the  Father 
hath  led  away  out  of  Jerusalem. 

-3  Nephi  21:22-26. 


INVESTIGATORS'  DEPARTMENT 

A  Marvelous  Work  and  a  Wonder 
Course  No.  19h 

And  they  who  keep  their  first 
estate  shall  be  added  upon;  and 
they  who  keep  not  their  first  estate 
shall  not  have  glory  in  the  same 
kingdom  with  those  who  keep  their 
first  estate;  and  they  who  keep  their 
second  estate  shall  have  glory  added 
upon  their  heads  for  ever  and  ever. 

-Abraham  3:26. 
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HAGAR  AND  ISHMAEL 

A   STORY   FOR   CHILDREN 


^y  Marie  Fox  FelL 


T  ONG  ago,  at  the  time  that  Abraham 
Hved,  they  did  things  differently 
than  we  do  now.  It  was  customary 
at  that  time  for  men  to  have  more 
wives  than  one  if  they  wished  to. 
Abraham  had  two  wives.  One  was 
named  Sarah  and  the  other  one  was 
an  Egyptian  woman  named  Hagar. 

You  will  remember  that  God  had 
given  Abraham  a  wonderful  promise. 
He  had  said  to  him  "I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation  and  I  will  bless 
thee  and  make  thy  name  great— 
and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  (Genesis  12:2-3.) 

At  the  time  that  we  first  hear  of 
Hagar,  she  lived  in  the  home  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah.  She  was  serv- 
ing as  Sarah's  maid  and  Sarah  liked 
her  very  much. 

At  this  time  Sarah  did  not  have 
Isaac  and  it  looked  as  though  she 
never  would  have.  She  knew  of 
God's  promise  to  Abraham,  that  he 
should  be  the  father  of  a  great  fam- 
ily and  she  wondered  how  this  could 
come  about  if  she  were  unable  to 
have  children.  She  worried  about 
it  and  was  very  unhappy  about  it. 

One  day,  as  they  sat  talking  to- 
gether, Sarah  told  Abraham  how 
sorry  she  was  that  they  had  had  no 
children.  She  also  suggested  that 
Abraham  marry  Hagar,  her  maid. 
He  would  then  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  family  and  thus 
fulfill  God's  promise  to  him. 

Abraham  was  very  happy  with 
Sarah's  suggestion,  and  so  he  married 
Hagar.  He  loved  children  very 
dearly  and  had  often  wished  for 
them. 

After  Hagar  had  become  Abra- 
ham's wife,  she  began  to  say  and  do 
unkind  things  to  Sarah.  This  made 
Sarah  very  unhappy;  so  much  so 
that  she  told  Abraham  that  Hagar 
would  have  to  go  and  live  in  some 
other  place. 

Hagar  left  the  home  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  and  started  out  to  find  a 
new  home.  After  traveling  for  quite 
some  time  she  sat  down  to  rest  be- 
side a  fountain  of  water.    She  was 


sorry  for  having  spoken  so  unkindly 
to  Sarah  and  for  the  trouble  that 
she  had  made  there.  As  Hagar  sat 
there  thinking,  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  her.  He  asked  where 
she  was  going  and  why  she  was  in 
that  place.  Hagar  then  told  the  an- 
gel what  had  happened.  He  then 
told  her  to  return  to  the  home  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah  and  to  ask  for 
their  forgiveness.  He  told  her  that 
she  was  going  to  be  blessed  with  a 
baby  boy  whose  name  should  be 
Ishmael. 

tJiSTORY  is  on  the  side  of  faith  not 
**fear.-NEAM 

Hagar  did  as  the  angel  had  told 
her  to  do.  She  returned  to  Abraham 
and  Sarah  and  asked  their  forgive- 
ness. From  that  time  on  for  many 
years  they  all  lived  happily  together. 

Some  time  after  Hagar  returned 
to  her  home,  the  baby  boy  that  the 
angel  had  promised  to  her  came. 
He  was  a  lively  baby.  As  they  had 
been  instructed,  they  gave  him  the 
name  of  Ishmael. 

When  Ishmael  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  became  somewhat  rude 
and  impolite.  He  began  to  make 
fun  of  Sarah  and  to  mock  her. 
Sarah  then  told  Abraham  about  this. 
She  asked  him  to  send  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  to  Egypt  where  Hagar's 
people  lived.  Abraham  did  not  like 
to  send  them  away  because  he  loved 
his  son  Ishmael  and  wanted  to  be 
near  him.  The  Lord,  however,  spoke 
and  told  him  to  let  Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael go  and  that  He  would  watch 
over  them. 

Abraham  rose  up  early  the  next 
morning  to  prepare  food  for  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  to  take  on  their  journey. 
He  also  fixed  a  bottle  of  water  for 
them  to  take.  When  they  were 
ready,  Abraham  told  them  good-bye 
and  Hagar  and  Ishmael  started  off 
toward  Egypt. 

The  way  to  Egypt  was  long  and 
hot.      The    water    that    they    had 


brought  with  them  was  soon  gone 
and  Hagar  and  Ishmael  began  to 
suffer  for  the  lack  of  it.  Soon  Ish- 
mael began  to  cry.  Then  Hagar 
broke  down  and  began  to  cry  also. 
Before  long  Ishmael  became  so  ex- 
hausted that  his  mother  thought 
that  he  would  soon  be  dead.  She 
laid  him  down  under  a  shrub  to  rest. 
Then  she  went  a  short  distance  away 
so  that  she  would  not  have  to  see 
him  die. 

As  she  sat  there  crying,  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  called  to  her  out  of 
heaven.  He  said,  "What  aileth  thee, 
Hagar?  fear  not;  for- God  hath  heard 
the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  is. 

"Arise,  lift  up  the  lad  and  hold 
him  in  thine  hand:  for  I  will  make 
him  a  great  nation. 

"And  God  opened  her  eyes  and 
she  saw  a  well  of  water;  and  she 
went  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water 
and  gave  the  lad  to  drink."  ( Genesis 
21:17-19.) 

Hagar  then  praised  God  for  saving 
her  life  and  that  of  her  son  Ishmael. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  also  told 
Hagar  that  God  would  bless  Ishmael 
and  that  He  would  "make  him  a 
great  nation,"  because  he  was  Abra- 
ham's son. 

Everything  that  the  angel  told 
Hagar  came  true. 

ARTISTS  HELP  TEACH  GREAT 
LESSONS 

{Concluded  from  page  208.) 

as  we  were  in  calling  upon  Him  for 
help. 

Teachers  of  the  following  lessons 
may  find  special  help  in  the  picture 
of  Samuel: 

Course  1  (Nursery)  AH  the  les- 
sons for  October 

Course  2  (Kindergarten)  Lessons 
for  November  16  and  23 

Course  4  (Primary)  All  the  les- 
sons for  November 

Course  6  (First  Intermediate) 
Lesson  for  November  23 

Course  8  (Second  Intermediate) 
Lesson  for  September  28 
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WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  TEACH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

( Concluded  from  page  205. ) 


watch  and  so  are  attention-getting 
and  then  carry  rehgious  doctrine 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  class 
to  teach. 

Religion  should  point  the  way  to 
constructive  attitudes  and  to  solu- 
tions which  focus  upon  mankind's 
problems.  Accordingly,  materials 
constituting  stories,  incidents,  local, 
state,  national  and  worldwide  con- 
ditions should  be  drawn  upon.  They 
should  be  true  to  life  or  better  still 
actual  occurrences  and  conditions. 
In  fact,  the  teacher  who  nourishes 
the  character  of  her  class  members 
ideally  ought  to  be  equipped  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  aspects  of 
human  life  and  problems.  She 
should  be  one  who  keeps  abreast 
of  the  daily  round  of  events. 

These     problem      materials,      of 


course,  should  be  treated  with  pos- 
sible solutions  based  upon  construc- 
tive and  religious  principles  of 
conduct. 

The  reader  of  the  scriptures  readily 
finds  these  materials.  They  are  avail- 
able, perhaps  as  much  as  anywhere, 
in  the  daily  newspapers,  in  the 
magazines  and  in  books  of  various 
kinds.  A  survey  of  successful  young 
men,  by  the  way,  revealed  that  as 
a  group  they  read  two  daily  news- 
papers. 

The  Savior  talked  about  sowing 
seeds  in  fertile  soil  and  on  stony 
ground.  Teachers  who  are  doing 
husbandry  with  the  Lord's  children 
appear  before  their  classes  and  give 
the  impression  that  the  seeds  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  sown  within  them 
upon  fertile  ground,  that  these  seeds 


have  germinated  and  matured  great- 
ly, and  then  the  sun  and  rain  have 
imparted  luxuriance.  Boys  and  girls 
can  take  much  fruit  from  hearts  and 
minds  that  are  flourishing  with  that 
harvest. 

I  am  certain  that  we  are  all  aware 
that  when  we  go  hiking  in  the  moun- 
tains and  encounter  a  bubbling 
spring,  we  all  feel  an  irresistible  in- 
vitation to  drink.  We  lie  prone  and 
press  our  faces  to  the  cool,  sparkling 
water.  But  when  we  pass  a  stagnant 
pool,  we  hike  on  without  noticing 
its  lifeless  surface. 

The  greatness  of  the  Latter-day 
Saint  Church  is  implemented  in  new 
generations  through  the  richly  en- 
dowed hearts  and  minds  of  their 
teachers. 


WEALTH  OF  IDEAS  ON  TEACHING  METHODS 

(Concluded  from  page  202.) 


Gathering  the  group  around,  the 
teacher  at  the  start  of  a  class  gives 
the  feeling  of  warmth  and  often 
dispels  uncomfortable  misgivings 
that  well  up  in  small  breasts.  Pass- 
ing of  objects  which  have  to  do  with 
the  lesson  under  consideration  helps 
to  create  interest  and  allows  children 
to  use  their  hands.  Such  action  gives 
a  teacher  a  good  chance  to  teach 
respect  for  the  property  of  others 
as  a  concomitant  learning. 

Teachers  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  children  love  to  be  recog- 
nized. Names  should  be  learned 
and  leaders  for  various  purposes 
should  be  appointed.  Groups  can 
be  organized  to  study  various  phases 
of  the  lesson,  and  each  group  should 
have  a  chairman.  A  secretary  for 
the  teacher  can  not  only  be  of  great 
assistance,  but  he  can  also  experi- 
ence that  feeling  of  importance  that 
each  youngster  must  get  some  way. 
In  creating  positions  of  leadership, 
be  sure  that  those  chosen  have  some- 
thing to  do  that  is  important.  Place 
a  challenge  before  those  who  are 
selected  for  positions  of  leadership. 
Too  many  of  our  young  teachers 
and  leaders  accept  positions  in  the 
Church  but  fail  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge that  goes  with  the  position. 
The  result  is  quick  discouragement 
and  an  early  resignation.  I  believe 
that  the  reason  for  such  results  are 
traceable  to  the  way  such  people 
have  been  taught  to  assume  responsi- 
bility. If,  in  a  Sunday  School  class, 
boys  and  girl's  have  held  positions 


and  have  never  functioned  in  the 
ofiice,  they  may  soon  develop  the 
idea  that  leadership  is  vested  in  title 
only. 

Another  device  which  always 
catches  the  interest  of  boys  and 
girls  is  the  use  of  moving  objects. 
Perhaps  one  fascinating  thing  about 
movies  is  the  fact  that  they  move. 
Any  normal  person  is  attracted  by 
the  window  display  that  features 
moving  devices.  Boys  will  run  a 
mile  to  watch  a  power  shovel  or  a 
new  tractor  at  work.  A  teacher  I 
knew  used  this  device  successfully 
as  a  variation  from  his  more  com- 
mon procedures.  He  took  to  class  a 
small  slide  projector.  When  his 
class  arrived,  he  busied  himself  with 
it.  Of  course,  everyone  v^^anted  to 
see  what  the  teacher  was  so  inter- 
ested in.  He  suggested  that  he  had 
wanted  to  present  some  slides  to 
illustrate  the  lesson,  but  he  was 
afraid  he  couldn't  because  the  ma- 
chine was  not  working  just  right. 
The  boys  with  a  mechanical  bent 
had  a  field  day.  Soon  the  machine 
was  in  order,  the  lens  was  focused, 
the  slides  were  shown,  and  all  were 
interested  in  the  lesson,  for  they  had 
had  a  part  in  making  the  presenta- 
tion possible. 

Students  are  interested  in  that 
which  they  have  had  a  part  in 
planning.  The  panel  discussion 
offers  a  great  opportunity  to  encour- 
age individual  preparation.  The  fact 
that  the  students  may  appear  as 
authorities   upon  some  phase  of  a 


subject  impels  them  to  prepare. 
When  preparation  has  been  made, 
they  usually  enjoy  parading  their 
accomplishments  before  their  class- 
mates. Often  the  student,  who  is 
paralyzed  by  the  thought  of  having 
to  make  an  oral  report,  makes  an 
excellent  contribution  when  sur- 
rounded by  other  members  of  a 
panel. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  we  do 
not  find  a  place  in  our  adult  classes 
in  Sunday  School  for  research  papers. 
Let  us  as  teachers  select  stimu- 
lating problems  which  have  been 
amply  handled  by  religious  thinkers 
and  encourage  research  upon  those 
problems.  Such  activity  will  en- 
courage preparation  and  will  greatly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our 
class  accomplishments  when  they 
are  presented.  The  joy  of  making 
new  discoveries  pertaining  to  the 
great  Gospel  plan  should  not  be 
lost  to  us  as  we  grow  older. 

The  above  suggestions  are  given 
in  the  hope  that  someone  may  get  an 
idea  that  will  cause  him  to  vary 
procedure  and  improve  his  teach- 
ing. You,  who  have  been  called  to 
teach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
must  never  forget  that  teaching  has 
not  been  done  until  someone  learns. 
These  suggestions  for  variety  in  Sun- 
day School  teaching  are  given  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  suggest  to 
someone  other  ways,  of  meeting  the 
responsibility  of  influencing  people 
and,  in  so  doing,  aid  in  bringing 
about  the  "miracle  of  peace." 
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PROBLEMS  OF  ADULT  CLASS  OPTIONS 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

^y  Superintendent  H^avid  L.  cM^cKay 


The  Investigators  Class 

'HThe  newest  addition  to  the  Sunday 
School  curriculum  is  the  Investi- 
gators' class.  It  has  been  formed  to 
meet  a  need  caused  by  the  recent 
increased  missionary  activity  in  the 
stakes  and  missions.  Many  people 
making  their  first  inquiries  into  the 
Gospel  prefer  to  participate  in  a 
class  composed  of  similar  investiga- 
tors, studying  the  first  principles, 
rather  than  listen  to  discussions  in 
the  Gospel  Doctrine  class.  These 
latter  too  often  delve  into  the  mys- 
teries, or  assume  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  first  principles  and 
by-pass  them  or  enlarge  upon  them. 
Some  of  the  Saints  like  to  express 
their  views  and  tend  to  monopolize 
the  time.  Even  when  there  is  op- 
portunity, newcomers  in  the  Gospel 
Doctrine  class  hesitate  to  contribute 
to  the  discussions  in  the  presence 
of  members  who  have  lived  for 
years  in  Church  activities. 

The    Investigators'    class    should 
overcome  these  objections. 

The  text  is  A  Marvelous  Work  and 
a  Wonder  by  Elder  LeGrand  Rich- 


ards. The  Teachers  Supplement  has 
been  prepared  by  William  E.  Ber- 
rett. 

The  following  limitations   should 
be  carefully  observed: 

1.  Membership.  The  class  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  investigators. 
Active  missionaries  may  attend 
and  participate  where  it  is  felt 
they  can  introduce  the  people 
they  have  invited  to  the  class,  or 
where  their  presence  makes  the 
newcomers  feel  more  at  home. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
that  the  lessons  are  always  pre- 
pared for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
vestigators, not  the  missionaries. 

2.  Organization.  The  class  is  a  part 
of  Sunday  School  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Sunday  School 
authorities.  It  is  not  a  meeting 
of  the  stake  missionaries  held 
during  the  Sunday  School  hour. 

3.  Subject  Matter.  It  is  contemplated 
that  no  person  need  stay  in  the 
class  longer  than  two  years,  and 
a  two  year  course  is  being  pre- 
pared, of  which  A  Marvelous 
Work  and  a  Wonder  is  the  first 
year's  study. 


The  Junior  Gospel  Doctrine  Class 

Often  the  young  people  ia  their 
early  twenties  express  a  preference 
not  to  meet  with  the  older  people  in 
the  Gospel  Doctrine  class.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  these  classes  al- 
ready mentioned  where  the  older 
persons  tend  to  monopolize  the  dis- 
cussions. Some  of  these  younger 
people  stay  in  the  Gospel  Message 
class,  though  they  have  already 
studied  the  only  two  courses  now 
oflFered  for  that  department,  and 
though  they  sometimes  overshadow 
the  younger  members  in  that  class 
in  the  same  way  that  they  object  to 
being  overshadowed  in  the  Gospel 
Doctrine  department. 

Where  physical  facilities  permit, 
or  where  the  Sunday  School  has  been 
divided,  the  answer  to  this  problem 
is  the  Junior  Gospel  Doctrine  class. 
This  is  composed  of  those  Sunday 
School  members  who  have  graduated 
from  the  two  years  of  the  Gospel 
Message  .class,  but  who  feel  too 
young  to  join  with  the  older  Gospel 
Doctrine  class,  and  have  completed 
or  choose  not  to  join  the  Genealog- 
(Concluded  on  page  213.) 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de   Jong,   Jr. 
J.   Holman   Waters 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 

FAMILY  RELATIONS 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Lorn  a  Call  Alder 
Reed  H.   Bradford 


FACULTY  MEETING 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Lowell  M.  Durham 
William  P.    Miller 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Marie  Fox  Felt 


GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 
A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 

MISSIONS    AND 
INVESTIGATORS 

Don  B.  Colton 

James  L.  Barker 

Carl  J.  Christens  en 

Marie  Fox  Felt 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 


MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Lowell  M.  Durham 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
David  A.  Shand 


Lesson   Departments 

ADVANCED  SENIOR 
Earl   J.    Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 


SENIOR 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 
Frank  S.  Wise 


ADVANCED    JUNIOR 
William   P.   Miller 
Edith  Ryberg 


Special  Committees 

STANDARDS 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Thomas   L.   Martin 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 

J.  Holman  Waters 
ENLISTMENT 

J.  Holman  Waters 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 

Wilford  Moyle  Burton 


JUNIOR 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Inez  Witbeck 


2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Keimeth  S.  Bennion 
NeUie  H.  Kuhn 


1ST    INTERMEDIATE 

A.  Parley  Bates 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba  Glade 


LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 

J.  Holman  Waters 

Hazel  W.  Lewis 

Carl  J.  Christensen 
CURRICULUM  CORRELATION 

David   Lawrence   McKay 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

WiUiam  E.  Berrett 


JUNIOR  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 

CO-ORDINATOR 
Eva  May  Green 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Evalyn  Darger 

KINDERGARTEN 
Hazel  Fletcher  Young 
Loma  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


AUDIO- VISUAL  AIDS 
A.  Hamer  Reiser 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Frank  S.  Wise 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldou» 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND  FAST  MEETING 

SECRETARIES 

^y  Richard  8.  FoUand 


nPHE  instructions  given  in  the  Sun- 
day School  Handbook,  ( page  47, 
January  1951  Edition)  with  regard 
to  Sunday  School  and  fast  meeting, 
seems  to  have  caused  some  mis- 
understandings. There  have  been 
a  few  cases  where  Sunday  Schools 


have  been  merged  with  fast  meet- 
ings and  some  extreme  cases  where 
Sunday  Schools  have  almost  been 
eliminated  on  Fast  Sunday. 

We    are    pleased    to    have    the 
privilege  of  reproducing  the  letter 


recently  sent  by  the  First  Presidency 
to  Presidents  of  stakes  and  Bishops 
of  wards.  This  letter  should  re- 
move all  doubts  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  Sunday  School  on 
Fast  Sunday. 


THE  CHUHCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER-DAT  SAINTS 

OFPICS  OF  THK  FIRST  PRESIDENCV 
47  C.  VOU9-H  TSMPLI  ■TIIMr 

SAi/T  LAKE  crrr  l.  utah 


March  28,    1952 

TO  PRESIDENTS  OF  STAKES  AND  BISHOPS  OF  WARDS 

Dear  Brethren: 

It  Is  sometimes  reported  to  us  that  Fast  Meetings  are  not  always  planned  and 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  ample  time  for  testimony  bearing.  There 
are  even  reports  of  instances  when  the  time  for  testimonies  has  been  so  limited 
that  a  single  individual  has  been  called  upon  to  represent  the  entire  congrega- 
tion in  testimony  bearing. 

Testimony  bearing  is  one  of  the  great  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  Church 
members.   We  consider  the  Fast  Meeting  as  one  of  the  most  important  meetings  of 
the  Church,  and  are  anxious  to  have  it  so  arranged  that  the  highest  possible 
spiritual  benefits  will  flow  to  those  who  are  privileged  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate. 

We  suggest,  accordingly,  that  Fast  Meetings  be  held  following  (but  not  preceding 
or  during)  Siuiday  School,  or  that  they  be  held  later  in  the  afternoon.   They 
should  last  at  least  a  full  hour  and  a  half,  and  should  be  conducted  in  a  solemn, 
reverent  manner  in  full  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  fasting  and  prayer  that  will 
then  be  present  in  them.  Even  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform  a  large  num- 
ber of  ordinances  in  the  meetings,  yet  a  plan  should  be  so  worked  out  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  will  be  available  for  testimony  bearing.   Sermons  or 
long  drawn  out  narrations  of  experiences  and  routine  repetitious  statements, by 
the  S£une  individuals,  should  be  discouraged,  but  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  bearing  of  brief,  heartfelt  testimonies  and  the  relating  of  faith- 
promoting  experiences.   Every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  the  attendance  and 
enjoy  the  participation  of  the  young  people  of  the  ward. 

If  these  meetings  are  held  immediately  following  Sunday  School  there  should  be  a 
complete  and  formal  closing  of  the  Sunday  School  and  a  complete  and  formal  open- 
ing of  the  Fast  Meeting.  The  sacrament,  under  such  an  arrangement,  should  be  ad- 
ministered only  in  the  Fast  Meeting. 

Where  two  or  more  Wards  are  meeting  in  the  same  building,  some  special  arrange- 
ments might  be  sought  which  would  ensure  to  each  Ward  the  full  Fast  Meeting  period. 

Faithfully  yours. 


w^^Mmai 


OVSu^UmJ^o..^ 


PROBLEMS  OF  ADULT 
CLASS  OPTIONS 

( Concluded  from  page  212. ) 

ical  class  or  the  Family  Relations 
class.  Both  Junior  and  Senior  Gos- 
pel Doctrine  classes  study  the  same 
course  for  1952,  The  Gospel  Plan. 

Many  Sunday  Schools  have  held 
the  Junior  Gospel  Doctrine  Class 
for  years,  with  satisfying  results. 

With  the  four  subjects  to  offer 
the  adult  members:  Gospel  Doctrine, 
Genealogy,  Family  Relations,  In- 
vestigators, in  five  possible  classes, 
the  superintendencies  have  ample 
opportunity  to  adjust  their  curricu- 
lum to  their  local  conditions. 


"BROTHER  OF  JARED" 
( Concluded  from  page  198. ) 

Joseph  did  so  and  gave  the  boy  the 
name  of  Mahonri  Moriancumer. 
When  he  had  finished  the  blessing 
he.  laid  the  child  on  the  bed,  and 
turning  to  Elder  Gaboon  he  said, 
the  name  I  have  given  your  son  is 
the  name  of  the  brother  of  Jared; 
the  Lord  has  just  shown  (or  re- 
vealed) it  to  me.  Elder  William  F. 
Gaboon,  who  was  standing  near 
heard  the  Prophet  make  this  state- 
ment to  his  father;  and  this  was  the 
first  time  the  name  of  the  brother 
of  Jared  was  known  in  the  Church  in 
this  dispensation. 

Juvenile  Instructor;  Volume  27 
May  1,  1892;  Page  282. 

"VrO  person  was  ever  honored  for 

what  he  received.    Honor  is  the 

reward  of  what  he  gaxe.^Coolidge. 
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CO-ORDINATOR  USES  VISUAL  AIDS 

LIBRARIANS 

^y  Hazel  West  Lewis 


nPo  SEE  Sister  Vilda  Robertson  at 
work  in  the  Hawthorne  Ward 
Junior  Sunday  School  is  to  know  that 
she  is  a  firm  beUever  in  the  use  o£ 
visual  aids.  Her  Junior  Sunday 
School  is  a  most  delightful  place 
to  visit.  As  one  enters  the  room 
his  eyes  move  from  one  inter- 
esting thing  to  another  in  rapid 
succession.  Seasonal  pictures  are 
placed  on  the  small  pulpit.  On 
nearby  easels  are  other  pictures 
which  are  to  be  the  basis  for  con- 
versation during  the  opening  exer- 
cises and  which  also  carry  out  the 
theme  of  the  morning's  work.  A 
large  flannel  board  with  interesting 
cutouts  to  be  used  in  the  teaching 
of  a  song,  is  in  readiness.  On  the 
piano  is  a  shadow  box  showing  a 
lovely  picture  of  Jesus.  In  front  of 
the  tiny  pulpit  one  sees  a  bouquet 
of  early  spring  flowers.  To  make 
the  recreation  hall  in  which  they 
meet  cozier  and  also  to  provide 
space  for  holding  class  work,  the 
hall  is  partitioned  off  by  the  use  of 
portable  screens.  The  floor  covering 
of  canvas  helped  to  absorb  noise 
caused  by  the  movement  of  chairs 
and  small  feet.  Coat  racks  of  a 
suitable  height  were  available  to 
take  care  of  the  children's  coats  and 
hats. 

Through  the  use  of  such  things 
as  pictures,  a  shadow  box,  a  flannel 
board  and  flowers  a  barren  recrea- 
tion hall  has  become  a  beautiful 
place  in  which  children  meet  and 
learn  about  Heavenly  Father. 

As  one  watched  the  program  of 
the  Junior  Sunday  School  go  for- 
ward one  was  impressed  with  the 
way  these  visual  aids  were  used. 
Under  the  direction  of  Sister  Robert- 
son the  children  quickly  learned  a 
tulip  song  as  a  garden  of  paper  gold 
and  crimson  tulips  was  made  on 
the  flannel  board.  In  one  class, 
chfldren  listened  intently  as  Sister 
Sharon  Brotherson  told  a  springtime 
story  with  flannel  board  and  cut- 
outs. 


Noticing  the  great  amount  of  vis- 
ual aids  which  were  used  during 
the  Sunday  School  session  a  ques- 
tion came  to  the  writer's  mind. 
Where  are  the  materials  stored? 
"Right  now,"  said  Sister  Robertson, 
"I  keep  the  pictures  at  my  home 
because  we  have  no  facilities  for 
storing  them  at  the  church.  We 
have  a  locker  at  the  church,  how- 
ever, where  we  store  the  flannel  and 
grooved  boards,  the  large  pictures, 
the  shadow  box,  scissors  and  cray- 
ons." 

When  we  started  to  talk  about 
the  lovely  pictures  which  were  so 
well  displayed  she  mentioned  that 
she  had  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  mounted  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers.  Many  of  these  pictures 
had  been  contributed  by  assistants 
of  Sister  Robertson.  Most  of  the 
pictures  for  this  fine  collection  had 


come  from  magazines.  Some  had 
been  purchased  from  the  Deseret 
Book  Store  in  sets  to  supplement 
the  various  Junior  Sunday  School 
manuals.  "How  have  you  classified 
your  pictures?"  I  asked.  She  men- 
tioned that  she  had  classified  them 
under  the  following  headings:  homes 
of  children  of  other  lands,  the  fam- 
ily, children  of  other  lands,  animals, 
seasons,  and  churches.  Vilda  Robert- 
son also  added  that  she  had  five 
flannel  board  sets  at  her  home  and 
two  sets  of  cutouts  for  the  grooved 
board.  In  addition,  many  figures 
and  stories  had  been  worked  out 
for  the  grooved  board.  The  teachers 
were  encouraged,  however,  to  col- 
lect their  own  flannel  and  grooved 
board  needs. 

"But  where  do  you  get  such  fine 
picture  stands?"  was  the  next  query. 
Sister  Annabelle  Lund,  an  able  as- 


Photo   by  Ray   G.  Jones 
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sistant  to  Sister  Robertson,  spoke 
up.  "They  are  discarded  signs 
formerly  used  in  my  father's  store 
for  advertising  purposes.  We  cov- 
ered them  with  newsprint  so  that 
the  advertising  wouldn't  show  and 
now  we  have  some  picture  holders. 
The  larger  picture  holders  were 
stand-up  advertisements  from  the 
beauty  shops.  Some  we  covered 
with  flannel,  and  they  make  nice 
flannel  boards." 

As  one  talked  to  Sister  Robertson 
one  caught  her  enthusiasm  for  chil- 
dren and  Junior  Sunday  School 
work.  A  tireless  worker,  one  could 
understand  the  many  hours  that 
had  gone  into  the  preparation  of  the 
visual  aids  that  were  being  used. 
She  has  inspired  her  teachers  to  do 
better  teaching  and  make  their  les- 
sons more  interesting.  The  officers 
and  teachers  working  with  Vilda 
Robertson  in  the  Hawthorne  Ward 
Sunday  School  are:  Annabelle  Lund, 
Assistant  to  Sister  Robertson,  Ly- 
nette  Ashby,  Organist  and  Secre- 
tary and  the  following  teachers: 
Barbara  Carn,  Carol  Wheeler, 
Louise  Powers,  Mary  Lou  Karren, 
Iris  Irons,  Theo  Cox  and  Sharon 
Brotherson. 


impt^ 
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FLANNELBOARDS  PROVE  DELIGHTFUL  AND  FASCINATING  TO  CHILDREN 


TEACHING  AIDS  IN  A  HURRY 

By  Leah  Woolley,  South  Los  Angeles  Stake  Librarian 


rj^ROM  a  practical  standpoint,  one 
of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  equip- 
ment in  our  South  Los  Angeles  stake 
library  is  our  copying  cabinet. 


Leah  Woolley,  Stake  librarian,  and 
Hamilton  E.  Robinson,  show  construction 
of  the  copying  cabinet. 


The  need  for  such  a  device  was 
early  recognized  in  our  attempt  to 
aid  our  stake  board  advisers  and 
teachers  in  securing  the  visual  ma- 
terials they  needed  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  lessons.  As  far  as  we 
knew,  such  a  cabinet  was  not  avail- 
able on  the  market,  so  we  set  about 
planning  and  building  one  to  meet 
our  needs. 

Brother  Hamilton  E.  Robinson, 
then  stake  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent, set  his  engineering  and 
construction  skills  to  work.  Using 
the  suggestions  in  a  Popular  Me- 
chanics article  (April,  1943,  pp.  126- 
9),  he  built  the  cabinet  which  has 
served  and  is  still  serving  us  so  well. 
Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  that  it  is 
not  put  into  use. 

A  light  placed  on  the  box  below 
the  glass  top  makes  it  possible  to 
trace  maps,  figures,  charts,  and 
other  subjects  directly  as  they  are 
seen  through  the  tracing  paper 
placed  over  the  copy  material  and 
the    glass.     This   feature   has    been 


especially  useful  in  tracing  the  pat- 
terns available  in  the  state  library 
for  flannelgraph  background  scenes. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  use 
of  the  lens  projector,  small  objects 
or  drawings  can  be  enlarged  for 
tracing  to  any  size  within  practical 
limits.  This  device  also  makes  it 
possible  to  build  a  composite  poster 
or  picture  by  combining  miscellan- 
eous sketches  and  figures  of  varying 
sizes  by  adjusting  the  focal  length. 
These  pictures,  so  built,  can  then 
be  duplicated  very  easily  by  the 
tracing  process.  This  enlargement 
feature  of  the  cabinet  has  been  un- 
usually helpful  in  creating  Book  of 
Mormon  and  Church  history  figures 
for  our  flannel  graphs. 

We  have  been  happy  to  share  our 
facilities  not  only  with  our  own 
stake  board  advisers  and  teachers 
but  with  those  from  neighboring 
stakes.  We  all  owe  much  to  Brother 
Robinson  for  his  untiring  effort  and 
support  in  this  as  well  as  other 
projects. 
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HYMN  OF  THE  MONTH 

MUSIC 


Oeptembee,    1952,    "Guide    Us,    O 
Thou  Great  Jehovah,"  Hymns^ 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints^  No,  56. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  Choristers 
have  in  this  hymn  an  opportunity  to 
encourage  their  congregations  to 
sing  its  majestic  vs^ords  to  the  stately 
John  Hughes'  setting  rather  than  to 
the  commonplace,  familiar  tune  of 
No.  57.  The  meter  and  rhythm  seem 
to  require  no  interludes  in  singing 
the  three  verses.  The  character  of 
each  verse  is  exultive  and  should  be 
conducted  in  a  strongly  marked,  ma- 
jestic style. 


The  first  and  second  lines  are 
rhythmically  identical,  and  each  is 
made  up  of  a  two  plus  two  measure 
pattern.  The  eighth  notes  in  the 
second  measure  of  each  of  these  first 
two  lines  should  be  emphasized  by 
a  marcato  style.  The  third  phrase 
ends  with  a  climactic  fermata.  The 
sopranos  and  basses  hold  their  D 
the  entire  measure  while  the  altos 
and  basses  answer  them  antiphon- 
ally.  This  fermata  or  "hold"  measure 
should  be  sung  broadly.  Conduct 
the  "holds"  properly  by  raising  the 
left  hand  indicating  to  the  sopranos 
and  tenors  to  hold  the  entire  meas- 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  (:M^onth  of  September 
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SACRAMENT  GEM 

Again  we  meet  around  the  board 
Of  Jesus,  our  redeeming  Lord, 

With  faith  in  his  atoning  blood 
Our  only  access  unto   God. 
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ure,  while  for  the  altos  and  basses, 
you  conduct  up  to  and  hold  the 
third  beat  until,  at  the  desired  mo- 
ment, all  singers  are  simultaneously 
cut  off  with  a  gesture  from  both 
hands.  The  last  two  measures  are 
effective  reiteration  of  spiritual  qual- 
ities asked  for  in  the  hymn  and  may 
be  ritarded. 

—David  A.  Shand 


FOR  ORGANISTS:  This  is  not  an 
easy  hymn  to  play,  so  that  it  may 
require  a  bit  of  practicing  to  get  it 
prepared  to  play  for  our  congrega- 
tions. As  usual,  when  there  are  large 
stretches  in  the  left  hand,  the  tenor 
notes  should  be  played  by  the  right 
hand.  If  it  should  be  that  your  pedal 
technique  is  not  adequate  to  play 
this  rather  active  bass  line,  then  be 
perfectly  free  to  play  this  hymn 
without  pedals.  Pay  special  atten- 
tion that  the  melody  is  played  legato. 
A  singing  line  is  always  a  legato 
line.  The  other  three  parts  need  not 
be  played  so  legato,  especially  when 
repeated  notes  are  involved.  Repeat 
them  as  clearly  as  possible. 

As  mentioned  many  times  on  this 
page,  be  sure  to  breathe  when  the 
congregation  breathes.  In  this  hymn 
this  means  breathing  at  the  close 
of  every  second  measure,  as  well  as 
the  first  measure  in  the  third  line. 
Observe  the  hold  slightly  in  the 
bottom  line,  and  be  sure  that  it  is 
followed  by  a  short  breath. 

We  recommend  strongly  that 
choristers  and  organists  have  a 
weekly  conference  for  the  considera- 
tion of  their  hymns,  and  the  style  in 
which  they  will  jointly  present  them 
to  the  people.  It  is  clearly  unfair 
for  a  chorister  to  ask  an  organist  to 
play  a  new  hymn  without  due  notice. 
Likewise,  it  is  not  fair  for  an  organ- 
ist to  give  a  poor  rendition  before 
our  \vorshipping  people. 

Do  you,  therefore,  a  good  work, 
for  your  reward  on  earth  as  well  as 
in  heaven  is  sure. 

—Alexander  Schreiner 
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HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A  LESSON* 

TEACHER   TRAINING 


JDrepawng  a  lesson  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter, particularly  for  those  teach- 
ers who  are  new  to  the  calling. 
There  are  those,  o£  course,  for  whom 
reading  an  assigned  chapter  through, 
constitutes  a  preparation,  but  to  the 
successful  teacher,  this  preliminary 
reading  is  only  the  initial  step  in 
the  process.  Adequate  preparation 
involves  the  following  questions: 

What  aim  shall  I  select  out  of  the 
material  available  as  the  focus  for 
my  day's  work? 

How  shall  I  build  about  that  aim 
facts  that  will  establish  it  as  a  funda- 
mental truth  in  life? 

How  shall  I  illustrate  the  truths 
presented  so  that  they  will  strike 
home  in  the  experiences  of  my  boys 
and  girls? 

How  shall  I  make  sure  that  mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  go  out  from 
the  recitation  to  put  into  practice 
the  teachings  of  the  day? 

What  questions  should  I  ask  to 
emphasize  the  outstanding  points  of 
my  lesson? 

As  already  pointed  out,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  single  out  any  one  factor  and 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  independent  of 
the  others— teaching  is  a  complex  art 
with  all  of  these  factors  inseparably 
contributing  to  the  results  desired 
—but,  for  purposes  of  clearness,  may 
we  not  proceed  to  give  attention  to 
each  in  its  turn  that  in  the  end  the 
teaching  process  may  stand  out  more 
definitely  in  all  its  aspects? 

For  convenience,  then,  let  us  in 
this  chapter  consider  the  problem 
of  organization.  How  to  outline  a 
lesson  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental considerations  involved  in 
the  teaching  process.  In  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  more 
helpful  attainment  than  the  ability 
to  outline  subject  matter  clearly.  It 
not  only  enables  the  teacher  to  pro- 
ceed systematically,  thereby  insuring 
clearness  and  adequate  treatment  of 
a  lesson,  but  it  makes  it  so  easy  and 
profitable  for  a  class  to  follow  the 
discussion.    Outlining  is  to  teaching 


what  organization  is  to  business. 
Just  as  the  aim  points  out  the  goal 
we  seek,  so  the  outline  indicates  the 
route  we  shall  follow  to  attain  the 
goal.  Outlining  is  simply  surveying 
the  road  before  the  concrete  is  laid. 
Occasionally  a  teacher  objects  to 
outlining  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
too  mechanical  —  that  it  destroys 
spontaneity  and  the  flow  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  the  writer  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  quite  as  pleased  to  follow  a 
straight  path  as  it  is  to  follow  a 
crooked   one.    Outlining   is   not   in 

"l^HEN    success    turns    a    man's 
head,    it    always    leaves    him 
looking  in  the  wrong  direction. 

-Grit 


any  sense  a  substitute  for  inspira- 
tion—it is  merely  a  guarantee,  by 
way  of  preparation,  that  the  teacher 
has  done  his  part  and  can  in  good 
conscience  ask  for  that  spiritual  aid 
and  guidance  which  he  then  is  en- 
titled to.  The  fact  that  order  is  a 
law  of  heaven  rather  indicates  that 
there  is  no  divine  injunction  against 
outlining. 

Of  course,  outlining  is  not  an  end 
in  itself— it  is  a  means  merely  to 
more  systematic  procedure.  Two 
difficulties  frequently  attach  to  out- 
lining: one  is  that  the  outline  is 
made  so  complex  that  it  hinders 
rather  than  helps  in  the  matter  of 
clearness;  the  other  is  that  a  teacher 
may  become  "outline  bound,"  in 
which  case  his  teaching  becomes 
mechanical  and  labored.  Such  a 
teacher  illustrates  clearly  the  force 
of  the  passage,  "The  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

But  if  the  outline  is  made  simple 
—if  it  is  considered  as  merely  a  skele- 
ton upon  which  the  lesson  is  built— 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a 
teacher  can  have.  Perhaps  we  can 
make  the ,  matter  clearest  by  going 
through  the  process  of  outlining  a 
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lesson,  indicating  the  essential  steps 
involved. 

Suppose  we  are  asked  to  prepare 
a  lesson  on  prayer.  Keep  in  mind 
that  in  such  a  preparation  we  face 
the  problems  listed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter:  the  aim,  the  illus- 
tration, the  application,  etc.,  but 
keep  in  mind,  also  that  each  of  these 
subjects  will  be  taken  up  in  its 
turn  and  that  for  the  present  we 
are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
query,  "How  can  I  organize  a  lesson 
on  prayer?  Let  us  assume,  too,  that 
we  are  preparing  this  lesson  for 
young  men  and  women  about  twen- 
ty years  of  age. 

First  of  all,  I  must  decide  why  I 
am  to  teach  the  subject  of  prayer. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter 
of  the  objective  has  been  considered 
fully  in  the  preceding  chapter,  sup- 
pose we  agree  that  our  purpose  in 
this  lesson  shall  be  to  establish 
prayer  as  a  habit  of  life. 

Step  number  one,  then  is  the  se- 
lection of  an  objective— a  focus  for 
the  thought  of  the  lesson. 

Step  number  two  is  the  selection 
of  random  thoughts.  Thoughts  — 
ideas  —  are  the  stuff  out  of  which 
good  lessons  are  made.  And  yet  we 
are  generally  so  meager  in  our  think- 
ing, most  of  us  do  not  go  beyond 
commonplace  generalizations— vague 
generalities  that  hold  little  interest 
and  generate  negligible  enthusiasm. 

Teaching  presumes  concern  —  a 
painstaking  effort  to  be  richly  pre- 
pared. Such  preparation  involves 
adequate  collection  of  data.  Four 
outstanding  sources  are  available  to 
all  teachers  and  should  be  regularly 
capitalized. 

1.  Thinking.  It  is  surprising  what 
ideas  come  crowding  in  when  once 
we  really  set  about  to  think  a  prob- 
lem through.  The  law  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  will  always  function 
if  we  give  it  a  chance.  One  thought 
suggests  another  until  a  whole  train 

'Reprinted  from  Principles  of  Teaching  by 
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crowds  into  consciousness.  0£  course, 
it  calls  for  "steam"  to  start  the  train. 
Great  men  of  all  time  have  been 
able  to  generate  new  thoughts.  Out- 
standing teachers  must  cultivate  the 
same  ability.  Try  thinking  through 
the  question,  "Why  should  I  not  go 
to  movies  on  Sunday?"  No  one  needs 
to  give  you  reasons— you  will  work 
them  out  yourself.  And  so  with 
any  question  that  touches  your  ex- 
perience. Your  best  ideas  for  your 
teaching  will  be  your  own— they  rep- 
resent you— and  make  your  teaching 
distinctive.  See  what  new  personal 
ideas  you  can  contribute  under  the 
assignment  of  the  present  lesson. 

2.  Reading.  A  second  great  source 
of  ideas  is  good  books.  There  is 
practically  no  subject  upon  which 
excellent  material  is  not  available. 
Usually  when  a  man  develops  ideas 
of  real  worth,  someone  prevails  upon 
him  to  have  them  published.  The 
fact  that  he  gets  into  print  is  pretty 
generally  evident  that  he  is  worth 
reading.  Through  good  books  the 
teacher  enriches  his  own  ideas.  And 
the  enrichment  of  thought,  ideals 
and  habits  constitutes  the  very  es- 
sence of  teaching.  Every  teacher 
ought  to  read  regularly  and  liberally. 
Thirty  minutes  a  day  will  soon  buUd 
up  a  generous  background.  What 
reading  do  you  do  to  reinforce  your 
teaching? 

3.  Observation.  A  third  aid  to 
teaching  is  the  ability  to  see  what 
goes  on  about  us.  Life  is  prodigal 
in  its  lessons  if  we  but  "Stop,  Look, 
and  Listen."  Try  checking  any  twen- 
ty minutes  of  your  day  to  determine 
how  many  interesting  items  you  can 
note.  Notice  how  Jesus  drew  upon 
his  experience  and  his  enviornment 
for  forceful  illustrations.  Too  many 
of  us  "having  eyes  see  not."  From 
beginning  to  end  his  teachings  are 
full  of  rich  concrete  suggestions— 
but  suggestions  which  lie  all  about 
us  every  day.  The  vineyard,  the  hill- 
side, the  trees— all  these  were  his 
stock  in  trade.  Shakespeare  appre- 
ciated the  richness  of  nature  when 
he  bade  us  find  "sermons  in  stones." 
What  have  you  noticed  today  of  real 
interest? 

4.  Conversation.  The  humblest 
man  living  has  ideas  which  have 
never  occurred  to  you.  Everybody 
else  is  a  little  different  from  you. 
Conversation  may  always  enrich 
one's  point  of  view.  And  your  great 
advantage  is  that  you  may  select 
persons  known  through  experience 
or  training  to  have  ideas.  The  wise 
teacher,  always,  like  Socrates  of  old. 


goes  about  gleaning  truths  from 
others.  Have  you  cultivated  the  art 
of  tapping  the  rich  resources  of  the 
minds  of  your  associates  and  fellows? 
See  what  you  can  learn  from  your 
friends  about  the  lessoii  considered 
in  today's  discussion. 

As  I  begin  to  ponder  the  subject 
of  prayer  and  its  influence  on  life, 
all  sorts  of  ideas  crowd  into  my 
mind.  Perhaps  I  read  someone's  dis- 
cussion of  prayer— perhaps  I  talk  to 
a  friend  relative  to  it— perhaps  I  just 
run  the  subject  over  in  my  mind.  The 
thoughts  that  come  to  me  may  be 
vague  and  wholly  disconnected.  My 
immediate  concern  is  content— order 
will  come  later.  And  so  I  jot  down, 
either  in  my  mind  or  on  paper,  such 
ideas  as  these: 

"Prayer  is  the  soul's   sincere  de- 


sire. 


The  song  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer. 
What  is  the  use  of  prayer? 


Tt  is  not  the  eye  that  sees  the  beauty 
of  the  heaven,  nor  the  ear  that 
hears  the  sweetness  of  music  or  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  prosperous  oc- 
currence, but  the  soul,  that  perceives 
all  the  relishes  of  intellectual  per- 
fection, 

—Jeremy  Taylor. 

Are  prayers  answered? 

How  often  should  I  pray? 

Does  the  Lord  hear  and  answer 
our  prayers,  or  do  we  answer  them 
ourselves? 

What  kinds  of  prayer  are  there? 

How  may  I  know  how  to  pray? 

Should  prayers  always  be  an- 
swered affirmatively? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  prayer? 

What  prayers  have  impressed  me 
most? 

And  so  I  go  on.  My  task  in  step 
two  is  to  scout  about  intellectually 
in  search  of  available,  suitable  ma- 
terial. Many  of  my  jottings  may 
duplicate  others  already  set  down; 
others  may  not  be  appropriate  for 
my  need;  still  others  may  be  wholly 
irrelevant.  But  I  am  seeking  a  wealth 
of  material  that  I  may  make  my 
recitation  as  rich  as  possible. 

Now,  step  three  becomes  a  process 
of  correlation  and  elimination  —  a 
process  of  hitting  upon  my  main 
headings  —  setting  up  the  milestones 
to  mark  my  course  of  development. 
And  so  I  sift  the  material  in  my 
mind  and  sort  it  out  under  appro- 
priate captions.  After  a  good  bit  of 
intellectual  rummaging  about,  I  find 


that  my  random  thoughts  on  prayer 
fall  rather  naturally  into  four  main 
divisions,  each  capable  of  expression 
in  a  question: 

L  What  is  prayer? 
n.  Why  should  I  pray? 
HL  How  should  I  pray? 
IV.  When  should  I  pray? 

But  now  that  I  have  these  major 
headings,  I  still  face  the  problems 
of  enriching  them  and  elaborating 
them  so  that  they  will  have  body 
enough  to  stand.  In  other  words,  I 
build  up  my  subheadings.  Under 
the  first  question,  for  instance,  I 
group  these  thoughts: 

I.  What  is  prayer? 

a.  It  is  communion  with  God. 

b.  It  is  the  key  to  God's  store- 
house. 

c.  It  is  the  key  to  God's  heart. 

d.  It  is  "the  soul's  sincere  de- 
sire." 

e.  It  is  the  great  anchor  of  faith. 

Under  question  two,  I  group: 

II.  Why  should  I  pray? 

a.  Because  I  am  commanded  of 
the  Lord  to  pray. 

b.  Because  through  prayer  I 
keep  in  tune  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord. 

c.  Because  it  is  through  prayer 
that  I  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness of  God. 

d.  Because  through  prayer  I  pe- 
tition for  needed  blessings. 

e.  Because  through  prayer  I 
establish  and  preserve  an  at- 
titude of  humility. 

Under  question  three: 

III.  How  should  I  pray? 

a.  Simply. 

b.  Sincerely. 

c.  In  spirit. 

d.  After  the  pattern  of  His 
prayer. 

e.  In  secret  as  well  as  in  public. 

Under  question  four: 

IV.  When  should  I  pray? 

a.  Regularly. 

b.  Morning  and  evening. 

c.  To  meet  special  needs. 

d.  My  attitude  should  always  be 
one  of  prayerfulness. 

In  short,  organization  involves  the 
search  for  thought  and  the  bringing 
of  order  out  of  chaos.  Having  se- 
lected the  aim,  the  main  headings, 
and  the  subheadings,  we  now  face 

{Concluded  on  page  223.) 
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THE       INSTRUCTOR 


A  WEALTH  OF  IDEAS 

WARD  FACULTY 
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T^E  faculty  meeting  lessons  for 
September,  October,  November, 
and  December  make  up  a  single 
unit  in  the  year's  schedule.  They 
concern  the  actual  work  of  the  teach- 
er in  preparing  and  presenting  les- 
sons. The  articles  are  entitled  "A 
Wealth  of  Ideas,"  "Compelling  Or- 
ganization," "Enriching  Illustra- 
tions," and  "Dynamic  Participation." 
Briefly,  they  deal  with  material, 
organization,  illustration,  and  pre- 
sentation. In  this  article  we  shall 
consider  the  first  of  these  corner- 
stones of  great  teaching. 

A  Wealth  of  Ideas  Stimulate  Interest 

Recently  a  young  man  stood  before 
a  group  of  three  hundred  men  who 
represented  almost  every  field  of 
modern  business  activity.  His  ap- 
pearance was  good,  though  not  par- 
ticularly striking;  but  as  he  stepped 
to  the  microphone  there  was  a 
momentary  silence.  The  group  had 
no  special  interest  in  the  speaker, 
and  few  were  directly  concerned 
with  the  subject  printed  on  the 
program.  The  speaker  would  have 
to  say  something  immediately  that 
would  hold  the  fleeting  interest  of 
his  "students"  or  he  would  lose  them 
entirely. 

He  began  by  paying  a  stirring 
tribute  to  his  illustrious  father,  who 
was  well-known  to  everyone  present. 
That  was  sufficient  to  assure  him  a 
few  more  moments  of  favorable  at- 
tention. Now  he  must  follow  through 
at  once,  or  his  address  would  be  just 
another  "talk." 

Immediately  he  launched  into  his 
subject,  making  a  few  striking  state- 
ments that  made  the  entire  audience 
realize  the  subject  was  of  vital  con- 
cern to  everybody.  From  there  on 
he  established  a  solid  foundation  for 
liis  theme,  and  then  swiftly  but 
clearly  erected  the  steelwork,  the 
tnasonry,  the  fittings  and  the  trim- 
mings. In  just  thirty  minutes  the 
structure  of  his  speech  was  complete. 


During  that  time,  no  one  left  the 
room;  no  one  slept;  all  listened  in- 
tently to  every  word.  The  speaker 
never  paused  for  want  of  words 
or  to  gather  his  ideas.  He  talked 
smoothly,  easily,  directly  to  his  au- 
dience. He  had  a  few  notes,  but 
did  not  use  them.  Facts,  figures, 
comparisons,  illustrations— all  were 
used  fluently,  easily,  without  hurry, 
and  with  exactly  the  right  speaking 
techniques. 
What  was  the  secret  of  his  strik- 

BEGIN  IT 

A  RE  you  in  earnest?  Seize  this  mo- 

ment. 
What  you  think  you  can  do,  begin  it! 
Boldness  has  courage,  power,  magic 

in  it. 
Begin,  and  the  mind  grows  heated; 
Begin,   and   the   job   will   be   com- 
pleted. 

—Sadie    Orr    Dunbar. 

ing  success?  There  were  many  fac- 
tors; but  chief  among  them  was  the 
fact  that  he  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  He  knew  the  pur- 
pose of  his  talk,  he  knew  his  au- 
dience; but  above  all  else,  he  had 
at  his  ready  command  a  wealth  of 
material.  It  was  clear  to  his  listeners 
that  he  was  presentiag  only  a  small 
part  of  what  he  really  knew  about 
his  subject.  He  was  able  to  draw 
all  the  material  he  needed,  and  he 
used  only  that  which  would  ef- 
fectively reach  his  audience. 

A  "wealth  of  ideas"  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  making  an  out- 
standing speaker  or  teacher.  Those 
who  have  few  ideas  cannot  teach 
effectively,  no  matter  how  interesting 
and  magnetic  may  be  their  person- 
alities. Such  teachers  may  hold  their 
audiences  while  they  stand  before 
them;  but  when  they  are  gone,  the 
pupils  have  nothing  "to  remember 
them  by."  They  have  been  only 
entertained.  Some  teachers  take  a 
meager  supply  of  ideas,  and  play  on 
the  emotions  to  such  an  extent  that 


the  unthinking  go  away  saying, 
"Wasn't  he  wonderful!"  But  if  they 
are  asked  concerning  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lesson,  they  are  likely 
to  look  bewildered  and  say,  "I  can't 
remember." 

That's  no  fault  of  the  listener;  for 
there  was  actually  little  given  that 
was  worth  remembering. 

But  let  a  teacher  stand  before  his 
class  filled  with  his  subject,  with 
facts  and  stories,  quotations  and  il- 
lustrations, and  his  lessons  will  live 
long  in  the  memories  and  lives  of 
his  pupils. 

One  student  said,  "I  don't  like  a 
teacher  who  seems  always  to  be 
traveling  on  the  very  edge  of  what 
he  knows.  He  is  like  a  driver  on  a 
narrow  dugway,  always  in  danger 
of  slipping  off." 

And  a  teacher,  half  jokingly  said, 
"No,  I  have  never  studied  this 
subject  before,  but  I  manage  to  keep 
half  an  hour  ahead  of  my  student!" 

The  Mind  Is  Like  a  Reclamation 
System 

The  mind  of  a  great  teacher  has 
been  likened  to  a  reservoir  that 
gathers  water  until  it  is  full,  and 
then  supplies  those  who  are  thirsty, 
according  to  their  need.  But  actually 
a  good  teacher  should  be  likened  to 
a  whole  reclamation  system,  cover- 
ing a  vast  watershed,  reaching  up 
to  the  high  peaks  that  draw  rain 
and  snow  from  passing  clouds; 
tapping,  deep  in  the  earth,  the 
springs  of  pure  water  that  never 
fail.  There  must  be  a  reservoir,  too, 
conserving  water  in  times  of  abun- 
dance, that  it  may  be  poured  out 
as  needed.  Finally,  the  water  must 
be  used  wisely;  the  ground  must 
be  well  prepared,  that  the  water 
may  reach  all  the  plants  —  not 
"drowning"  a  few  and  leaving  others 
to  wither  and  die. 
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Two  more  extreme  types  of  teach- 
ers will  help  further  to  illustrate  the 
situation:  The  first  used  his  original 
set  of  lecture  notes,  unchanged,  for 
twenty  years.  The  second'  was  so 
determined  not  to  get  into  a  teaching 
rut  that  each  year  he  burned  all  his 
accumulation  of  notes,  comments, 
and  observations.  Both  were  de- 
cidedly wrong;  but  students  of  the 
second  teacher  would  at  least  have 
new  material  each  year. 

Where  Shall  We  Find  New  Ideas? 

There  are  many  sources  of  ideas 
—so  many  that  no  teacher  need  ever 
say,  "There  isn't  enough  material  in 
the  text  to  hold  my  pupils  a  full 
class  period." 

The  trouble  is  that  many  of  us 
have  "eyes  that  see  not."  There  are 
great  stories,  great  dramas,  being 
enacted  around  us  every  day,  but 
we  are  unaware  of  them.  Many 
tourists  spend  their  days  and  nights, 
by  boat,  train,  or  airplane,  sitting 
around  card  tables,  seeing  only  the 
familiar  faces  of  the  cards  they  have 
seen  all  their  lives,  and  which  they 
could  just  as  well  have  continued  to 
see  in  their  own  homes.  Others  are 
keenly  alert  to  every  sight,  every 
sound,  and  every  comment.  They 
are  busy  connecting  each  new  idea 
to  others  already  in  their  minds. 
They  come  home  filled  with  new 
understanding,  with  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
and  the  people  who  share  it  with  us. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  alert 
teacher,  then  is  to  remember  a  cer- 
tain cry  in  the  old  game  of  hide-and- 
go-seek:  "All  eyes  open!" 

No  doubt  the  most  effective  way 
to  get  new  ideas  is  from  our  own 
experiences.  But  life  is  too  short 
for  us  to  learn  even  a  small  frac- 
tion of  all  we  need  to  know,  if  we 
rely  only  upon  things  we  ourselves 
see  and  do.  Besides,  there  are  many 
experiences  which,  if  we  pass 
through  them,  will  leave  us  scarred 
and  maimed  for  this  life  and  for 
that  which  is  to  follow.  Therefore, 
we  must  learn  many  new  ideas  by 
observing  other  people.  If  we  see 
someone  burn  his  hands  on  a  hot 
stove,  we  have  not  need  to  burn 
our  own  hands.  But  here  again,  we 
find  that  life  is  too  short.  We  do 
not  have  time  to  observe  sufficient 
people  for  long  enough  periods  of 
time  to  gain  a  wealth  of  new  ideas. 
We  must  find  other  ways  to  supple- 
ment our  own  experiences  and  our 
observations.  Books,  lectures,  class- 
rooms, sermons,  travel,  and  our  own 


thinking,  all  provide  sources  of 
ideas  so  great  there  is  no  limit  to 
what  we  can  learn. 

There  is  no  richer  source  of  ideas 
than  the  lives  of  people.  We  shall 
want  to  study  history,  biography, 
newspapers,  and  we  shall  want  al- 
ways to  observe  and  study  people. 
One  speaker,  so  famous  that  he  is 
in  demand  over  the  nation,  says:  "I 
always  take  my  text  from  the  morn- 
ing paper." 

We  shall  need,  also,  pictures, 
stories,  poems  and  quotations.  Some 
of  us  do  not  like  to  draw  on  what 
someone  else  has  said.  But  we 
should  be  on  the  alert  for  apt  quo- 
tations. It  is  not  enough  to  have 
ideas;  it  is  equally  important  to 
express  them  in  words  that  strike 
home  to  the  reader  or  the  listener. 
Some  people  have  expressed  ideas 

OE  who  would  leave  footprints  in 

the   sands    of   time   must    wear 

work  shoes.  -Kablegram 

so  clearly,  so  strikingly,  that  their 
words  are  exceedingly  effective.  (We 
should  be  careful  always  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due.  Also, 
we  must  not  violate  copyright  laws. ) 

Another  source  of  ideas  is  the 
study  of  birds,  animals,  insects,  etc. 
President  David  O.  McKay  once 
told  how  his  favorite  horse  yielded 
to  a  weakness  for  opening  a  gate 
and  satisfying  his  appetite  for  grain 
—and  died  as  a  result. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  led  the 
Saints  in  the  erection  of  the  Kirt- 
land  Temple,  in  Ohio,  in  1836.  Here 
he  established  what  was  known  as 
the  "School  of  the  Prophets,"  where 
he  met  with  leading  members  of 
the  Church  to  study  wide  fields  of 
knowledge.  Speaking  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  the  Lord  said:  "It 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  saved 
in  ignorance."  {Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 131:6.  "The  glory  of  God  is 
intelligence, .  .  .  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 93:36.)  Again  He  said:  "And 
as  all  have  not  faith,  seek  ye  dili- 
gently and  teach  one  another  words 
of  wisdom;  yea,  seek  ye  out  of  the 
best  books  words  of  wisdom;  seek 
learning,  even  by  study  and  also  by 
faith."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  88: 
118.) 

Surely  we  should  not  longer  hesi- 
tate and  think  that  we  have  su£B- 
cient  knowledge  and  understanding. 
We  shall  never,  in  this  life,  acquire 
enough.    Therefore,  let  us  be  at  it! 


New  Ideas  Revolutionize  Navigation 

A  wealth  of  ideas— this  is  the  key 
that  has  always  unlocked  the  doors 
to  human  progress,  whether  spiritual 
or  temporal.  Here  is  but  one  out  of 
countless  illustrations:  A  young  boy 
once  worked  as  an  assistant  in  a 
bookstore  in  Boston.  He  had  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  know  everything  pos- 
sible; but  books  cost  much  money, 
in  those  early  days,  and  he  could 
not  afford  them.  He  asked  his  em- 
ployer to  let  him  remain  after  work, 
that  he  might  copy  certain  books 
that  seemed  especially  important. 
Permission  was  granted,  and  night 
after  night  he  copied,  with  a  quill 
pen,  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle, 
his  precious  books.  Fifteen  volumes 
were  thus  copied,  word  by  word. 
And  with  every  line,  new  ideas 
were  pouring  into  the  mind  of  the 
boy.  His  reading  ran  largely  to 
science,  especially  to  astronomy  and 
to  a  study  of  the  sea.  He  did  some 
experimenting  —  and  developed  the 
sextant,  the  instrument  by  which 
navigators  determine  their  location 
at  sea  by  "shooting"  the  sun  or  the 
stars.  Even  now,  with  all  the  mirac- 
ulous developments  in  radio  and 
radar,  the  methods  worked  out  by 
the  young  man  who  gleaned  a 
wealth  of  ideas  from  books  is  the 
basis  of  sea  and  air  navigation. 

Another  man,  troubled  with  up- 
set nerves  that  would  not  let  him 
sleep,  took  to  reading  books  during 
the  night,  "to  keep  from  going  mad." 
He  developed  a  reading  skill  that 
carried  him  through  as  many  as  eight 
books  a  week,  and  kept  him  well 
read  in  all  the  better  current  maga- 
zines. Several  lending  libraries  em- 
ployed him  to  scan  all  the  new 
books,  that  they  might  be  better 
able  to  recommend  them  to  their 
customers. 

Later  the  man  secured  a  position 
that  called  for  the  delivery  of  lec- 
tures in  many  cities  and  towns.  For 
months  at  a  time,  he  would  be  de- 
livering three  or  four  major  talks 
each  week,  and  would  be  travelling 
much  of  the  time  between  talks. 
When  asked  concerning  the  value 
of  the  reading  he  had  once  done, 
he  replied:  "The  books  I  read  are 
now  like  a  great  reservoir  to  me. 
No  matter  what  situation  may  arise, 
a  'wealth  of  ideas'  from  my  reading 
comes  rushing  into  my  mind,  and  I 
am  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
moment.  I  could  not  hold  my  pres- 
ent position  if  I  had  not  been  driven 
to  read  so  many  books." 

(Concluded  on  page  223.) 
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HOW  TO  USE  PICTURES 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


^y  Claribel  W.  oAldous 


All  teachers  in  Junior  Sunday 
School  know  the  value  of  using 
pictures  in  making  the  lesson  live 
tor  the  small  children  they  teach. 
For  visual  experiences  are  remem- 
bered much  longer  than  hearing 
experiences.  Are  we  careful  in  the 
selection  of  the  pictures  we  use? 
The  pictures  should  be  large  enough 
to  be  handled  easily  and  to  be  seen 
well  by  all  of  the  children.  They 
should  be  mounted  on  sturdy  paper 
and  if  necessary  enclosed  in  celo- 
phane  so  that  the  children  might 
handle  and  enjoy  them  too.  We 
should  be  sure  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  picture  relates  to 
people  and  things  that  are  familiar 
to  the  children. 

'Number  of  Pictures   Used  in  One 

Lesson  Should  be  Limited 

♦ 

Pictures  are  used  to  make  the 
objective  of  the  lesson  live  and  be- 
come a  part  of  living  for  the  chil- 
dren. Too  many  pictures  will  tend 
to  confuse  the  thinking  and  thereby 
defeat  the  purpose  of  their  use. 
There  are  times  when  a  successful 
experience  can  be  built  on  the  use 
of  just  one  picture,  and  there  are 
times  when  it  may  be  wise  to  use 
two  or  three  pictures.  If  we  use 
more  than  one  picture  let  us  be 
sure  that  each  one  expresses  the 
same  objective  so  that  the  children 
will  not  become  confused  about  the 
precept  we  are  teaching.  Pictures 
should  be  exhibited  one  at  a  time 
and  rarely  more  than  three  or  four 
used  in  one  class  period.  It  is  better 
to  use  too  few  pictures  than  to  use 
too  many. 

Pictures  May  Portray  Real  or 
Imaginary  Events 

To  be  of  value  in  helping  children 
to  live  the  precept  being  taught, 
the  pictures  used  must  be  appropri- 
ate and  related  to  the  lesson.  Bible 
pictures   shown  should  conform  to 


our  Latter-day  Saint  doctrine.  The 
Junior  Sunday  School  picture  sets 
have  been  carefully  chosen  with 
this  thought  in  mind,  so  a  teacher 
may  use  these  pictures  freely  and 
be  sure  that  the  stories  they  depict 
are  true. 

Children  love  pictures  that  tell 
a  story.  Pictures  that  are  full  of 
action.  Pictures  that  are  brilliant 
in  color.  Pictures  that  depict  activi- 
ties that  they  like  to  do  themselves. 
Pictures  of  things  that  have  meaning 
to  them  such  as  animals,  birds, 
flowers,  other  children,  etc.  Some  of 
these  pictures  may  depict  imaginary 
events,  but  these  should  be  meaning- 
ful to  the  children  because  they 
have  experienced  similar  things. 

Children  can  Be  Led  To  Interpret 
a  Picture 

The  interest  of  children  in  pic- 
tures, if  unguided,  usually  lasts  only 
a  moment  or  two.  However,  if 
someone  begins  to  talk  about  the 
picture  the  child's  attention  is  held, 
and  he  follows  every  word  and  tries 
to  remember  every  detail.  Many 
pictures  are  a  story  in  themselves. 
Let  the  picture  talk  to  the  children 
by  talking  about  the  picture  with 
them.  Be  sure  that  you,  the  teacher, 
know  the  story  contained  in  the 
picture  and  the  message  it  was  meant 
to  tell.  Just  as  in  telling  a  story  a 
teacher  must  love  the  story  herself 
before  she  can  tell  it  well,  a  teacher 
must  love  and  appreciate  the  beauty 
in  a  picture  and  understand  its  story 
before  she  can  intelligently  lead  a 
discussion  of  it  with  the  children. 

What  Values  are  Gained  as  Chil- 
dren Make  Their  Own  Pictures? 

After  a  discussion  of  a  beautiful 
picture  or  the  hearing  of  a  well-told 
story,  children  will  experience  a 
great  spiritual  uplift  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  create  a  picture  of  their 
own.    It  is  a  means  of  expressing 


themselves  and  of  relieving  tension. 
The  picture  may  be  very  crude  and 
not  have  much  meaning  to  the 
teacher  but  if  she  is  understanding, 
and  will  let  the  child's  picture  talk 
for  itself  by  discussing  the  picture 
with  the  child,  both  people  will  have 
a  satisfying  experience.  The  child 
will  remember  much  longer  the  les- 
son taught  that  day  because  he  cre- 
ated something  meaningful  to  him 
out  of  the  experience  he  had. 

The  experience  of  expressing  his 
own  ideas  through  creating  a  pic- 
ture will  provide  a  fine  activity 
period  that  is  purposeful.  It  will 
help  the  child  to  develop  skill  in 
handling  materials.  He  will  find 
great  joy  in  creating.  He  will  learn 
cooperation  through  participating 
with  a  group  in  making  pictures 
that  illustrate  the  lesson.  These 
values  cannot  be  underestimated  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
child's  understanding  of  the  pre- 
cepts we  are  trying  to  instill  in  his 
daily  living. 

Pictures  Can  Be  Used  In  Helping 
The  Child  Remember  His  Sunday 
School  Lesson 

Vicarious  experiences  are  made 
vivid  through  the  realism  of  pictures. 
Abstract  principles  are  made  con- 
crete. Although  a  child  has  not 
actually  experienced  some  of  the 
lessons  we  teach  him  in  Sunday 
School  they  will  be  meaningful  to 
him  because  we  have  wisely  chosen 
pictures  that  will  make  the  lesson 
live  as  truly  as  if  he  had  actually 
experienced  the  event.  Pictures  serve 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
known  and  the  unknown.  A  picture 
that  has  been  handled  by  the  child 
and  loved  because  of  its  color  and 
beauty  will  help  him  to  remember 
the  lesson.  A  picture  that  has  been 
discussed  with  the  child  will  also 
help  him  to  remember  the  lesson  be- 
cause he  has  been  allowed  to  talk 
about  the  picture  and  find  for  him- 
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self  the  beauty  of  the  story  it  tells. 
Let  us  all  be  wise  in  the  choice  of 
the  pictures  we  use  with  our  lessons 
and  remember  that  they  are  used  to 
make  the  lesson  become  vital  in 
the  daily  living  of  the  child.  They 
are  not  used  merely  to  entertain  the 
children. 

Next  month's  article  will  be: 

"Praying  With  Young  Children" 
by  Hazel  F.  Young. 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

Heavenly  Father,  while  we  eat 
Of  holy  bread  this  day, 

May  it  bring  a  blessing  sweet 
To  each  one  we  humbly  pray. 

CUGGESTION  on  the  Song  of  the 
Month  for  Junior  Sunday  School: 

"Gladly  Meeting,  Kindly  Greet- 
ing," words  by  Evan  Stephens,  The 
Children  Sing,  page  87. 

Our  song  of  the  month  is  selected 
with  the  idea  in  mind  that  we  should 
use  a  variety  of  songs  in  our  open- 
ing exercises.  Don't  use  the  same 
greeting  song  or  the  same  sacrament 
song  week  after  week.  "Gladly 
Meeting,  Kindly  Greeting"  may  be 
a  more  difficult  song  than  some  of 
the  little  greeting  songs  we  sing,  but 
the  message  is  one  that  all  the  chil- 
dren need  to  learn  and  understand, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest. 

The  first  verse  only  should  be  used 
in  Junior  Sunday  School.  In  teach- 
ing this  verse  such  words  and 
phrases  as  "precious,"  "idle,"  "for- 
saken," "Let  each  heart  to  God 
awaken,"  should  be  carefully  ex- 
plained. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  to 
sing  this  song  too  fast.  Sing  it 
rather  deliberately,  and  try  to  create 
a  feeling  of  quiet  and  reverence.  It 
can  do  much  toward  creating  the 
attitude  of  worship  we  want.  (It 
says  two  beats  to  a  measure,  but 
make  it  three  instead.) 

—Beth  Hooper 

QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  FIELD: 

Sacrament 

Question:   What  is  the  purpose  of 
the   sacrament   service   in   Junior 
Sunday  School? 
Answer: 

The  sacredness  and  importance  of 
partaking  the  sacrament  is  its  pur- 
pose in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
program.  Even  young  children  can 
understand  that  during  the  ordinance 
they  are  to  think  of  Jesus  and  the 


good  things  He  would  have  them  do 
and  to  silently  promise  to  do  these 
things. 

The  development  of  an  impressive 
sacrament  service  will  help  children 
appreciate  this  spiritual  experience. 
This  means  that  the  deacons  will  be 
well-organized  and  adequate  in  num- 
ber, and  the  priests  will  speak 
clearly  and  carry  out  the  service  with 
dignity. 

Junior  Sunday  School  co-ordina- 
tors  and  choristers  wUl  prepare  the 
children  for  taking  the  sacrament; 
and  then,  both  children  and  adults 
will  join  together  in  renewing  their 
covenants. 

Reverence  in  the  Closing  Devotional 
Exercises 

Question:  Please  give  me  some  help 
in  obtaining  discipline  in  the  re- 
assembly? 
Answer: 

By  the  time  the  closing  session  of 
Junior  Sunday  School  arrives,  chil- 
dren have  been  away  from  their 
homes  for  a  considerable  time,  have 
been  fairly  quiet  for  awhile,  and  are 
hungry.  All  of  these  conditions 
mean  the  period  can  well  be: 

Brief— about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Summarizing  the  Sunday  School 
service  through  song,  the  display 
of  something  accomplished  in 
class,  reciting  a  verse  learned, 
etc. 

Allowing  for  getting  wraps  and 
other  belongings. 

Singing  a  closing  song. 

Praying  together. 

Planning  for  meeting  parents  and 
older  brothers  or  sisters.  Chil- 
dren can  understand  the  need 
for  each  of  these  considerations, 
and  as  co-ordinators  and  teach- 
ers establish  the  routine  of  the 
closing  period,  children  will 
come  to  feel  secure  in  its  se- 
quence. Thus  they  will  give 
cooperation  to  the  program. 

The  following  supplementary 
teaching  material  may  be  used  in 
any  of  the  departments  of  the  Junior 
Sunday  School: 

Verses  for  Spring 

FAIRY  BELLS 

To  welcome  Mistress  Spring  this  year 
The  fairies  held  an  old  time  rally, 

I  know  because  they  left  their  bells. 
These  tiny  Lilies-of-the-Valley. 


STARS 

The  stars  are  tiny  daisies  high 
Opening  and  shutting  in  the  sky, 

And  daisies  are  the  stars  below 
Twinkling  and  sparkling  as  they 
grow. 

WHERE  DO  STARS  SLEEP 

I  wonder  where  the  stars  will  sleep 
When  dawn  puts  them  to  bed. 

Will  they  nest  in  tall  pine  trees, 
Or  will  they  hide,  instead? 

I  wonder  if  they  sleep  all  day, 
Or  play  around  till  night. 

I  wonder  if  they  trim  their  lamps 
To  give  a  better  light! 

-Everett  W.  Hill 

WISE  JOHNNY 

Little  Johnny- Jump-Up  said, 

"It  must  be  spring, 
I  just  saw  a  ladybug 

And  heard  a  robin  sing." 

—  Edwina  Fallis. 

A  TRUE  PIONEER  STORY 

The  Skirt  That  Grew  On  A  Bush 

OusAN  was  a  little  pioneer  girl. 
Susan's  parents  were  very  poor 
but  they  were  not  unhappy.  They 
had  left  their  old  home  many  miles 
away  in  the  East.  Now  they  werfe 
traveling  to  the  great  Salt  Lake  val- 
ley in  the  west  to  find  a  new  home. 
The  West  was  a  new  part  of 
America  in  the  pioneer  days.  There 
were  not  schools  or  stores  and  the 
homes  were  wigwams.  Many  Indians 
lived  here  then,  hunting  the  buffalo 
for  their  food. 

There  were  no  railroads  so  Susan 
and  her  family  were  riding  in  a 
wagon.  Some  of  the  pioneers  did 
not  have  wagons  and  could  ride  only 
when  their  friends  invited  them.  So 
they  walked  part  of  the  way.  Susan 
was  glad  to  take  her  turn  walking 
so  that  a  tired  neighbor  might  ride. 

Sometimes  Susan's  mother  walked 
with  her  for  the  road  was  very 
rough.  Mother  would  help  her  little 
girl  step  from  rock  to  rock  or  hold 
aside  a  thorny  bush  so  that  she 
would  not  tear  her  dress. 

Most  of  the  way  the  pioneer  men 
would  have  to  cut  down  trees  and 
shrubs  to  make  a  road.  Many  times 
they  tore  their  clothes  doing  this. 

One  morning  when  it  was  Susan's 
turn  to  walk  she  saw  a  piece  of 
bright  red  cloth  sticking  on  a  bush. 
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"See  mother,  what  I  found  growing 
on  a  bush.  Will  it  make  my  dolly 
a  dress?" 

"We  shall  see,"  said  mother,  and 
she  put  the  little  piece  of  cloth  in  a 
box  in  the  wagon.  "Some  poor  man 
has  lost  a  part  of  his  shirt,"  said  she. 

Another  day  mother  found  a  cor- 
ner of  a  lady's  apron.  It  was  clinging 
to  a  branch  of  a  wild  rose  bush. 
Even   a  piece  of  canvas  from  the 


top  of  one  of  the  pioneer  wagons 
was  picked  from  the  branch  of  an 
oak  tree.  It  found  itself  in  the  box 
beside  the  red  flannel  and  bit  of 
blue  gingham. 

When  Susan  and  her  parents  got 
to  their  new  home  mother  took  from 
the  box  the  bits  of  cloth.  Susan 
counted  them.  All  together  there 
were  fifteen.  They  were  all  shapes 
and  sizes. 


Susan  helped  her  mother  wash  and 
iron  the  bits  of  cloth  and  then  what 
do  you  think  became  of  them?  Su- 
san's mother  sewed  them  together 
and  made  a  skirt  for  Susan. 

Susan  was  very  proud  of  her  new 
skirt  and  how  her  friends  laughed 
when  she  told  them  that  it  grew  on 
a  bush. 

—Inez  Witbeck 


YOU  CAN  TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU 
{Concluded  from  page  201.) 

portance  of  prayer.  He  will,  if  he 
follows  this  system,  write  the  word 
"Prayer"  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  his  card,  the  name  of  the 
book,  magazine,  or  other  source 
from  which  his  information  came  in 
the  right,  and  proceed  to  record  the 
idea.  As  he  accumulates  more  notes 
related  to  the  same  theme,  it  will  be 
a  simple  matter  to  group  them  to- 
gether behind  a  blank  index  card 
( obtainable  at  any  stationer's )  which 
he  has  labeled  "Prayer." 

Other  divisions  of  his  box  or  file 


might  be  labeled  for  the  seasonal 
material  every  teacher  finds  useful: 
Easter,  Christmas,  Mother's  Day, 
and  so  on,  each  division  represent- 
ing a  repository  of  ideas  that  in  some 
way  celebrate,  or  give  color  and 
meaning  to  the  occasion.  The  per- 
sonality and  individual  needs  of  the 
collector  will,  of  course,  determine 
what  classifications  will  be  most  use- 
ful to  him;  the  important  thing  is 
that  he  develop  the  plan  and  use  it! 
As  the  card  collection  grows,  the 
shoebox  may  in  time  give  way  to  a 


filing  cabinet,  and  one  filing  cabinet 
to  more,  for  the  habit  of  gathering 
riches  is  one  that  grows  upon  itself. 
The  person  who  has  adopted  a  good 
system  for  collecting  and  preserving 
a  wealth  of  ideas  will  not  merely 
browse  and  pass  through  the  li- 
braries of  the  world;  when  he  leaves, 
the  freshest  and  most  exciting  of  his 
discoveries  may  well  go  with  him, 
and  he  will  have  preserved  for  his 
enjoyment  and  future  use  some  little 
part  of  the  great  past  and  the  living 
present. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A  LESSON 
(Concluded  from  page  218.) 

step  four— the  enriching  of  these  sub- 
headings in  illustration,  incident, 
etc.,  so  that  we  may  link  up  these 
thoughts  with  the  experience  of  our 
pupils.  We  may  think  of  so  much 
stimulating  material  that  during  the 
ordinary  class  hour  we  can  cover 
well  only  one  of  these  questions.  Our 
purpose  and  the  needs  of  the  class 
must  determine  the  extent  of  our 
detail.  The  actual  material  that 
could  be  used  to  enrich  this  lesson 
on  prayer  will  be  given  in  the  chap- 
ter on  illustration. 


Step  five  involves  the  problem  of 
application,  or  "carry-over  into  life" 
—a  subject  to  which  another  chapter 
will  be  devoted.  Application,  how- 
ever, is  not  something  added  to  or 
"tacked  on"  a  lesson.  It  may  be  em- 
phasized at  the  close  of  a  lesson,  but 
in  reality  it  pervades  and  is  inherent 
in  the  whole  lesson. 

Questions  and  Suggestion 

1.  What  is  meant  by  calling  teach- 
ing a  composite  process? 


2.  Point  out  the  essential  advan- 
tages in  outlining  lessons. 

3.  Show  how  outlining  is  not  in 
conflict  with  inspiration. 

4.  Name  the  essential  steps  in  les- 
son organization. 

5.  Choose  a  subject  from  one  of 
the  manuals  now  in  use  in  the 
Sunday  School  and  build  up  a 
typical  lesson. 


A  WEALTH  OF  IDEAS 
(Concluded  from  page  220.) 

What  Knowledge  Shall  We  Seek? 

Now  for  a  moment,  let  us  con- 
sider what  to  look  for  in  our  own 
experiences,  in  our  observation  of 
others,  and  from  all  the  other  sources 
of  ideas.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall 
want  facts— truths.  Jesus  said:  "... 
If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are 
ye  my  disciples  indeed; 

"And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
(John  8:31,  32.) 

We  must,  then,  distinguish  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  in  all  our 
getting  of- ideas.  It  was  King  Solo- 
mon, who  realized  that  the  mere 
getting  of  knowledge  may  not  be 


enough.  We  must  discriminate  be- 
tween that  which  is  true  and  that 
which  is  false.  He  said:  "Wisdom  is 
the  principal  thing:  therefore  get 
wisdom:  and  with  all  thy  getting 
get  understanding."  (Proverbs  4:7.) 
Finally,  it  is  not  enough  to  en- 
counter new  ideas.  We  forget  them 
too  easily.  We  must  develop  ways 
to  clip,  copy,  file,  and  otherwise 
preserve  the  ideas  we  find.  This 
phase  of  the  work  will  be  discussed 
further  in  next  month's  lesson. 

The  Mind  Is  More  than  a  Reservoir 

In  conclusion,   let  us  recall   that 
the  mind  is  more  than  a  mere  reser- 


voir. That  is,  the  mind  is  unlimited 
in  its  capacity.  Furthermore,  it  is 
capable  of  digesting,  cataloging, 
combining  and  associating  ideas  and 
groups  of  ideas.  In  turn,  it  stimu- 
lates others  to  do  likewise;  and  it 
feeds  and  nourishes  those  who  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  His  will  concerning  men. 
The  first  great  cornerstone,  then, 
in  the  teaching  process,  is  to  gather 
a  wealth  of  ideas.  In  our  next  lesson, 
we  shall  consider  the  second  corner- 
stone, that  of  organizing  the  ideas 
into  a  unified  whole  that  will  present 
a  lesson  clearly  and  logically  to  our 
pupils. 
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THE  GATHERING  AT  ADAM-ONDI-AHMAN* 


^y  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 


I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast 
down,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  did 
sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as 
snow,  .  .  .  —Daniel  7:9. 

Adam-ondi-Ahman 

TVToT  far  from  the  town  of  Gallatin, 
in  Daviess  County,  Missouri, 
there  is  a  place  known  to  the  peo- 
ple as  "Spring  Hill."  Here  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Saints  was  started  in 
1838.  This  hill  is  on  the  north  of 
the  valley  through  which  runs  Grand 
River,  described  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  as  a  "large,  beautiful,  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  during  the  high 
waters  of  spring."  In  the  spring  and 
summer  the  surrounding  valley  is 
most  beautiful,  with  its  scattered 
farms  discernible  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  The  citizens  here  go 
about  their  daily  tasks  all  unaware 
of  the  wondrous  occurrences  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  beautiful 
valley  and  on  this  hill.  They  are 
equally  oblivious  to  the  momentous 
events  soon  to  be  staged  there. 

When  the  Prophet  first  visited  the 
hill  he  called  it  "Tower  Hill,  a  name 
I  gave  the  place  in  consequence  of 
the  remains  of  an  old  Nephite  altar 
or  tower  that  stood  there,"  he  wrote 
in  his  journal.  By  the  Lord,  how- 
ever, this  place  was  named  "Adam- 
ondi-Ahman,  because,  said  he,  it  is 
the  place  where  Adam  shall  come 
to  visit  his  people,  or  the  Ancient 
of  Days  shall  sit,  as  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  prophet."  {Doctrine  arid 
Covenants  Section  116.) 

The  Ancient  of  Days 

The  world  at  large  is  in  ignorance 
regarding  this  wonderful  character, 
the  Ancient  of  Days.  Much  has 
been  written  of  him,  but  mostly 
without  knowledge.  He  is,  so  the 
Lord  informs  us,  no  other  than 
Adam,  our  ancient  father.  As  Mich- 
ael, the  arch-angel,  he  fought  the 
battles   against   Lucifer  in  the   be- 


ginning, and  he  shall  also  sound  the 
trumpet  when  all  the  dead  shall 
awake  {Doctrine  and  Covenants  29: 
26),  and  he  shall  lead  the  fight  in 
the  final  battle  with  Lucifer.  {Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  88:111-114.) 
As  Adam  he  was  known  as  the  first 
man  on  the  earth,  and  by  virtue  of 
that  honor,  he  becomes  "the  father 
of  all,  the  prince  of  all,  the  Ancient 
of  Days."  {Doctrine  and  Covenants 
27:11.)  He  holds  the  keys  of  sal- 
vation for  this  earth,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  One,  who  is  without 
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ADAM-ONDI-AHMAN 

beginning  of  days,  or  end  of  life," 
even  Jesus  Christ.  {Doctrine  and 
Covenants  78:16.) 

Adam's  Last  Family  Gathering 

Three  years  before  the  death  of 
Adam,  he  called  together  his  chil- 
dren, including  all  the  faithful  down 
to  the  generation  of  Methuselah,  all 
who  were  high  priests,  "with  the 
residue  of  his  posterity  who  were 
righteous,  into  the  valley  of  Adam- 
ondi-Ahman,  and  there  bestowed 
upon  them  his  last  blessing."  {Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  107:53.)  At 
this  grand  gathering  the  Lord  ap- 
peared and  administered  comfort  un- 


to Adam,  and  said  unto  him:  "I  have 
set  thee  to  be  at  the  head;  a  multi- 
tude of  nations  shall  come  of  thee, 
and  thou  art  a  prince  over  them  for- 
ever." The  assembly  arose  and 
blessed  Adam,  and  called  him 
Michael,  the  prince,  the  arch-angel. 
Then  Adam  stood  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  congregation— and  no  such  a 
gathering  on  any  other  occasion  has 
this  world  ever  seen— "and  notwith- 
standing he  was  bowed  down  with 
age,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
(he)  predicted  whatsoever  should 
befall  in  his  posterity  unto  the  last 
generation."  All  of  this  is  written 
in  the  book  of  Enoch,  which  shall 
be  revealed  in  due  time.  {Doctrine 
and  Covenants  107:54-57.) 

A  Grand  Council  Soon  to  Be 

Not  many  years  hence  there  shall 
be  another  gathering  of  high  priests 
and  righteous  souls  in  this  same 
valley  of  Adam-ondi-Ahman.  At  this 
gathering  Adam,  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  will  again  be  present.  At  this 
time  the  vision  which  Daniel  saw 
will  be  enacted.  The  Ancient  of 
Days  will  sit.  There  will  stand  be- 
fore him  those  who  have  held  the 
keys  of  all  dispensations,  who  shall 
render  up  their  stewardships  to  the 
first  Patriarch  of  the  race,  who  holds 
the  keys  of  salvation.  This  shall  be 
a  day  of  judgment  and  preparation. 

When  this  gathering  is  held,  the 
world  win  not  know  of  it;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  at  large  will  not 
know  of  it,  yet  it  shall  be  prepara- 
tory to  the  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
glory  of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  has  said. 
The  world  cannot  know  of  it.  The 
Saints  cannot  know  of  it— except 
those  who  officially  shall  be  called 
into  this  council— for  it  shall  precede 
the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
thief  in  the  night,  unbeknown  to  all 
the  world. 


*  Condensed     from     the     Way     to     Perfection, 
chapter  40,  page  287.     Used  by  permission. 
Refer  to  map  on  inside  back  cover  this  issue. 
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THE       INSTRUCTOR 


ARE  YOU  TCX)  SENSITIVE? 


A 


Abe  H 


good  friend  of  mine  had  been  noticeably  upset.  In 
what  he  considered  an  important  matter,  a  business 
\^^^       acquaintance  had    given   him 

the  "brush  off." 

After  my 
friend  had 
explained  the 
details,  he  apol- 
ogized. "I  sup- 
pose I  am  too 
sensitive."  he 
said. 

He  is  sensitive. 
But  if  there 
were  more  peo- 
ple in  the  world 
lilce  that  busi- 
n  e  s  s  m  a  n,  it 
would  be  a  more 
joyous  place  in 
which  to  live. 
He  is  sensitive 
in  many  other 
ways.  I  have 
learned     from 


GALILEO  and  LAMP 
He  learned  from  it. 


some  of  his  employees  about  his  sensitivities  to  their 
welfare  and  feelings.  He  treats  them  as  his  associates 
rather  than  as  his  workmen.  He  frequently  extends 
thoughtful  courtesies  their  way,  such  as  a  gift  of  a  sport 
shirt  to  one  of  his  men  on  a  birthday.  Or  he  presents  a 
box  of  candy  or  other  surprise  to  an  office  girl  for  a  job 
well  done.  He  is  sensitive  about  sending  "thank  you" 
notes. 

That  businessman  is  sensitive  to  excellence,  too.  He 
likes  things  well  done.  He  does  them  well  himself. 
He  has  not  amassed  great  wealth— he  has  given  too 
much  of  his  earnings  away.  But  from  my  observations, 
he  is  always  sensitive  to  neatness  in  appearance,  of 
his  office,  his  home,  and  his  personal  self. 

There  could  be  more  sensitive  people  in  the  world. 
You  have  seen  two  lovers  move  through  the  Saturday 
afternoon  crowds  down  Main  Street,  cooing  and  kissing 
as  though  it  were  a  moonlit,  lilac-scented  country  lane. 
I  wish  they  were  more  sensitive  to  propriety.  Perhaps 
you  have  met  a  friend  on  the  bus  who  insists  on  talking 
loudly  to  you  about  personal  matters.  A  good  woman 
did  that  to  me  not  long  ago.  I  twitched  and  hoped 
that  a  bell  would  ring  somewhere  to  make  her  more 
sensitive  to  the  ears  around  her. 

In  the  functioning  of  our  Sunday  Schools  there  is  a 
need  for  more  sensitivities.  Have  you  observed  a 
superintendent  conducting  the  exercises  who  seems  per- 
fectly oblivious  to  disturbances,  or  "static,"  in  the 
audience?  Or  someone  may  be  giving  a  talk,  and 
remain  insensitive  to  the  time  that  is  passing  by.  A 
chorister  may  lead  the  music  with  no  thought  of  the 
lack  of  participation  by  the  audience. 

Fortunately,  most  officers  and  teachers  in  our  Latter- 
day  Saint  Sunday  Schools  are  sensitive  to  their  sur- 


roundings. You  have  watched  good  teachers  in  action 
—sensitive  to  every  movement  of  eyes  and  ears  and 
mouths  of  those  they  teach. 

But  some  good  people,  even  in  Sunday  School, 
sometimes  seem  to  be  swathed  in  asbestos.  They  seem 
to  have  no  feeling  for  the  situation  about  them,  even 
when  reactions  become  pretty  warm. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  successful  people  I  know 
are  sensitive.  They  are  not  petty  or  "touchy."  Unim- 
portant things  seldom  bother  them.  But  they  are 
generally  sensitive  to  the  situation.  And  because  they 
are,  they  often  improve  it. 

I  recall  winding  precariously  around  the  buff-colored 
stone  walls  of  the  famed  Leaning  Tower.  From  its  top 
we  looked  down  on  the  narrow  streets  of  Pisa,  near 
the  Mediterranean  in  northwest  Italy.  From  this 
tower,  a  Pisa  youth  in  the  sixteenth  century  proved  a 
principle  of  gravity  to  his  critics  by  dropping  two 
objects  to  the  ground  below.  We  went  inside  the 
nearby  cathedral,  with  its  gold,  box-shaped  ceiling 
over  its  nave.  It  was  here  that  this  same  Pisa  youth 
watched  the  movement  of  a  suspended  lamp.  It  gave 
him  the  idea  for  the  pendulum  in  measuring  time.  The 
youth's  name  was  Galileo.  Because  he  was  sensitive 
to  such  objects  about  him  as  a  swinging  lamp,  Galileo 
gave  to  his  fellow  men  some  mighty  discoveries. 

Mine  was  once  the  privilege  of  wandering  through 
that  battleship-gray,  fortress-like  structure  overlooking 
the  Thames  near  London  Bridge.  It  is  the  storied 
Tower  of  London^  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  once  the 
Queen's  favorite,  spent  many  tragic  hours  as  a  prisoner. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  no  historic  evidence  for  the  well- 
known  story  of  Sir  Walter's  flinging  his  cloak  across 
the  mud  to  provide  a  path  for  his  queen.  But  it  is 
recorded  that  when  the  brilliant  adventurer  approached 
the  execution  block,  he  observed  an  elderly  man  with 
a  bald  head  in  the  crowd.  He  was  exposed  to  the  cold, 
and  Sir  Walter  tossed  him  his  hat.  "Thou  hast  more 
need  of  it  than  I,"  said  the  condemned  man.  He  was 
sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others  to  the  end. 

Follow  along  the  trail  of  Lincoln,  and  you  discover 
a  great,  sensitive  soul.  He  was  sensitive  to  the  drunkard 
lying  in  the  mud  one  cold  night,  and  remained  to  carry 
him  to  warmth  and  shelter  while  the  others  went  home. 
He  was  sensitive  to  a  dog's  whining,  and  took  off  his 
boots  and  socks  and  waded  into  the  stream's  icy  water 
to  carry  the  hound  across.  As  President,  he  prosecuted 
a  bitter  war  to  save  the  Union.  But  he  was  sensitive 
enough  to  feel  the  pleadings  of  mothers  of  sons  at  the 
front.  Visit  Gettysburg  for  the  feeling  of  the  Emanci- 
pator. Not  many  days  before  that  spoken  classic  there, 
he  consoled  a  mother  who  had  followed  her  son  to  his 
grave  from  wounds  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 

"I  suppose  I  am  too  sensitive,"  my  friend  said.  You 
may  ask  yourself  the  same  question.  Are  you?  I  like  to 
think  my  friend  is  not.  After  all,  people  are  not  so 
different  from  violins.  It  is  true,  generally,  the  more 
sensitive  ones  yield  the  most  heavenly  music, 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton 


